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BERTIE SPRANG QUICKLY INTO THE BOAT AND PUSHED OFF FROM THE SHORE, FULLY AWARE THAT THE KEEN EYES OF SIR 
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CHAPTER I. 


suburban village of Rylands 

was one of the smallest of those 

which meee around the a 

skirts our great metropolis. 

Tt was, perhaps, a little more 

ret Mnae MORE of the outlets of busy 
on, ; 


It still retained its common and dnok- 


P ran 
ofits 2 





RANDALL ST. GEORGE WERE WATCHING THEM, 


pond, its old-fashioned church, and its } 


parish clerk. Moreover, there was in its 
vicinity a few ancient houses, which had 
stood there in the days when highwaymen | 
were et Most of them being well 
and substantially built, were as good as 
ever, and were inhabited by the wealthier 
people about Rylands, who had no fear of | 
the spirits of the many dead who had died | 
beveath their roofs, and liked the old-world | 
gardens and their strong, high wails, upon 
which to grow their peaches, plums, and 
nectarines. There were plenty of new 
houses, too, at Rylands. Pretty detached 
cottages, semi-detached villas—rows and 
rows of thems The society of the village 
was mixed. The rector was a 
baronet, and was pfoud, with that pride 


which apes humility, and his wife and 
family followed. in his footsteps. 

The St. Georges felt they could know any- 
one, and they knew everyone—knew them 
familiarly outside their own home, and 
inside it, upon those stated occasions when 
all the parish were invited. 

It was a dull, and stagnant little place, 
chiefly kept alive by the doings of its in- 
habitants, in the shape of scandal and 
gossip, and it was very certain that nothing 
could be done at Rylands without being 
known immediately, if not sooner, at the 
Rectory. Whether the things were told in 
strict confidence or no—confidences which 
were betrayed—no one seemed to recognise 
the fact there that the only way to preserve 
a secret was to keep it inviolate. 


i. Next Week: WE THREE GIRLS: Long Complete Story. 
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Rylands pea 8 on. mnd, and should | were su for her veldiescaak 
: ~g* specting he ek 


‘aimee be very healthy, so there were 
seldom many h¢ ‘to be let in the locality. 
One, however, begets wag, which from year 
to year was unlet and unheeded. 
Atbour, Glen, had bad no inhabit 
during the Nes aq oo anyone in Rylands or 
its vicinity. It belonged to someone far 
afield, whose very name wag not known in 
the parish. Ifwas occasionally ‘‘ done up”’ 
occasionaliy ; and at these seasons, 
boards were pool A stating that Arbour 
Glen was to let, and telling the public = 
surly, for particulars to a firm of. 
rs—aiso to the local house-agent. 
The local house-agent’s board was a far 
smaller one than the other—still it was 
there, inviting attention; but Arbour Glen 
was too well wn to be trusted, and no 
one inquired anything about it. It stood out 


of the vi at the foot of the hill, where 
a brooklet a Wes pone went rippling 
thro the which once must have 


been 1, but was now a wilderness. 

There. was not a alge er to be seen there 
—not a flower, save which nature had 
planted. The hedges were a tangle of wild 
roses. The eglant ne hung in Jong festoons | 
from braneh to branch. Hawthorn bloomed | 
there unheeded, all mixed with briony and 
hardy ivy. , 

The banks were filled with yellow gorse | 
and blue-bells, purple heather, nighi ; 
and rank 

Forest trees overhung the old 
and under them the tender-haed p 
peeped in spring time, and the little 
— erept through the gaps to gather 
them 

Among the best families at 
that of Colonel Challoner, off worth— 
the piace being so named from the fact that 
the tiny brooklet which fed, the car na, | 
and went meandering th the wana: 
ness at Arbour Glen, first Ir Mie in the 
several acred grounds with which it was 
surrounded, 

Colonel Challoner was a widower, with a 
son and daughter, and the chief friend at 
the Rectory. 

Miss Challoner was 4@ remarkably me , 
girl, and a female athlete, and som 
astonished the natives of Rylands. 
rode and drove; she played lawn S, Pes 
and was good at archery; she was con- 
stantly to be seen upon the Thames; 

‘paddling her own canoe,” or pulling 
sculls—sometimes with her brother, some- 
times alone. - She did everythi better 
than her brother, except. the dolce far 
niente. There was not a particle of the 
love of luxurious idleness about Hermione 
Challoner. 

There. were not many e le bachelors 
in Rylands ; but Hermione had a staunch 
admirer, nevertheless. ‘The solitary old 
admiral at Bellerophon House simply wor- 
shipped her; and he had reached the age 
of sixty-five, "without once falling in love, 
until he met Hermione Challoner. 

The Admiral and the Colonel were also 
friends and companions ; and had battles 
royal by sea and -land, in weoden and. steel 
walls; upon desert plains, on open ground, 
wooded ravines, and dangerous heights ; 
and gallantly they won their victories for 
their king and country ! 

There was a doctor, of course, at Ry- 
ands, aud equally, of course, he was 
married, There was a London solicitor, 
who lived with his widewed mother and his 
younger brother—a medical student. There 
was also Mrs. Maurice Power, the 
eathoress, living in her quiet retreat, to 
whom the creatures. of her imagination 
— more than the fellow-creatures about 


She was liked, and not liked. . People 
hrank from her with the fear that they 


ds was 
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while they were 


ready to quoi at her work. 


pounds a year. 

In one of these lived the village dresg- 
maker, Mrs. Needles, a very superior per 
son for ] station in life, and there was 
also a draper in another. 


ue eee two 
, his wife. and harmonium 
and tise thoug ” not least, Mr. Hardcastle 
his only daughte. r. 

acces were 2 good many stories current 
concerning Mr: Hardcastle, Once he had 
been a very wealthy man, now be was an 
equally poor one. 

The were many rumours as to how 
poverty had come to him, and the only. 
person who could probably haye told the 
truth—his daughter Elinor——-was_ silent. 
Everyone believed that he oper to grief 
through his own folly, and public voles 
was probably for once correct. — _ 

He was a moody, tagiturn sort of man } 
living his life well nigh alone, in spite of 
‘the that he was with the 

of Eve’s daughters for his oo 
were those who remembered } 
Handeastle a a man, but trouble had “ 
much soured him as it had made the blos- 
soms of Elinor's géutle nature to bloom in 
the spare and sterile soil. 

Elinor had her secret joy to cheer her 
along life’s thorny road—those quiet chats 
over the rails with her neigh next 
door, in the summer's evenings. For Edwin 
Thornhill, ene of the banker's clerks, had 
 POOwS, 
lovers. 

Mr. Hardcastie's consent had been asked, 
and he had made. no objection beyond agk- 
ing, grimly,— 

‘* Whether they : could live on air?” 

‘No, father,’”’ replied the gir!, soft) 
“we cannot do that, but we can wait t 
Edwin is better off,” 

“ Well, understand that I cannot do any- 

for you, Elinor,*’ said her father. 
} little I have dies with me; you will 
then have to manage for yourself. If you 


In the 


take my odrine you wil look out: for a |; 






mate) thar oung Thornhill.’’- 
‘+ Phone, t be. a better, father, | 
dear,’’ she we with @ spirituelle look, 
“for Edwin. 


Las as, gold, and more, 
th. eae 


pean If I had woney to leave you I 
ould be jnstified in gu your choice ; 
as it is, if you are content, it is all right.”’ 

“ee I am content, more than content, 
father,’’ she answered, softly. And the 
talks went on in the summer evenings over 
the palings and under the old walnut tree, 
but seldom in Mr. Hardcastle’s house, for 
he never welcomed anyone who entered his 
doors 

And Elinor had. no wish to annoy her 
father with the presence of her lover, any 
more than she had to expose that lover to 
the annoyance of a cold reception, 

There were other people also in Rylands, 
The editor of a newspaper, whose hair 
seemed to stand worl end ert his gage 4 
habit of running his fingers through it e 
lived alone in a detached villa, and ap- 
pegred to be turning his eyes in the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Maurice Power. 

There was a surgical instrument maker 
also, and a civil engineer, a stock-jobber 
and a stock-broker, a wholesale jeweller, a 
merchant or two, a dissenting minister's 
widow, and the owner of one of the large 
London hotels ; and all these people, with | 





ded the curate with uN 


there, and he and Elinor were} 





the.exception of Mrs. Needle, moved in the 
society of Rylands. 

When the Challoners came to the neigh- 
| bourhood, it was something so different: to 
what they had been accustomed in prison 

they had been quartered, « 


stayed with their friends, that they were 
fairly astonished. They had come to ity- 
lands to be near the St. George’s ; th 
Baronet and the Colonel having been 
college friends, and having kept up their 
goodwill to each other, afar as well as 
anear. 

Neither Hermioné nor her father were 
pron. but sane) “he ager of their 
efined posi in_life. ittle. people 
in the garnisons where he had served wonki 
no more have dreamed of calling upon the 
Colone] than he would have done of visiting 
them, Still, he was not the man ‘eal? 
to hurt the. tee of anyone, and 
| tbat, the must be retumed. 

si ne,’’ the turning 
Hal oh Cnet, 4 9 u 


think we ought 
imagine what the 
moa impertinent 


’ And was a London banker in an- 
er and two of his clerks in 
ante |: where the houses were} towns, whe 
‘Tet a from twenty to thirty | the country houses at which ‘they had 


over » A 


Georeek, ate too much palarity-seckers 
to teach them. It “Fac 

card at their houses, or even to go in ‘at 
some of them."’ 

“Of course not, if you wish it, papa; 
but it is the oddest arrangement I ever 
} heard of.”’ 
| So all the visits were, returned, and the 
Colonel proved a general favourite among 
the people of Rylands, < 

Not so Hermione. She was too outspoken 
for brn and had the unfortunate knack of 


calling a spade a s . The people of 
Tanda ‘thought Miss Challoner haughty, 
7 eageiaces, mascovline into the 
pret bat ‘their did not affect 
th sane little bi 
- CHAPTER It. 


4 Buryor,” said Mr. Hardeastle, one 
eres at gi, A “T cannot afford to 
we, rent even of this poor house any 

, Obt- ee ti it ig onl naieped unds a 
year! '’ she answered with ous look. 
“T should have ey that once,’’ he 
replied, impatiently," but now I recognize 


the fact of the value of twenty pounds. 
We must leave Rylands.”’ 

Blinor Hardcastle turned pale, Leaving 
Rylands meant leaving Edwin Thornhill, 


and leaving Edwin Thornhill meant bitter 
sorrow. 

**Do you think you could live cheaper 

elsewhere, father?’’ she inquired at 
h 


— 


“Yes! at the workhouse,” he answered, 


grimly; ‘‘ and it is there if shall ere: long 
have to go,” 
‘*Oh! papa,” replied the girl with feel- 


ing, plac her hand upon his, “I wil! 
anager po some work todo, and belp 
ou. ” 

“Work! you have not been brought up 
to it, child! You couldn't earn a six 
pence’! ” , ‘ 

*T can try, at rate,” she replied, 
bravely.) * Miss ris, so goed aud 
sensible, I will ask her had I am fitted 
for,’’ 

‘‘ Miss Challoner! Not she; she's 4 
strong-minded, knock-you-down sort 0! 
might as well inquire of the 
church s arene! iE ‘ed ee sympathy youar 

likely to get fro 
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“That is not my idea of Miss Challoner,”’ 
she said, loyally. ‘‘She is as true as 
steel.”’ 

“J never heard of her speaking a pleasant 
word to anyone,’’ he retorted. 

“She has, father—to me.” 

Mr. Hardcastle: looked up, sharply. 
“What do you know of her?’ he asked. 
“] think we were the only people in the 
parish who did not rush at them when they 
game. I was just as good as they are once ; 
bat——”’ 


‘Never mind that, father; I met Miss | 


Challoner at the Rectory, and she was very 
kind to me, and she often’ makes me go 
home with her when we meet; | am very 
fond of her, father, and I think she is of me.’’ 

“Every one to their taste,’ he said, and, 
rising, he left the room and the house, and 
walking across the common, he went up the 
village street to the house-agent’s office, 
and gave his notice to quit Chandos 
Terrace. Every one in Rylands liked and 
pitied Miss Hardeastle, and the agent stood 
still a moment, wondering how he could 
help her without giving offence to her 
touchy, father who highly objected to his 
poverty being known. 

‘I'm sorry you're going to give it up 
sir,” said the man, with pretended inno- 
cence. ‘‘I suppose its not large enough 
for you, and I haven’t a better one upon 
my just now. Such air!—the purest 
in the eountry, When people get to 
Rylands they don’t care to goaway. A 
bad place for a house-agent, Mr. Hard- 
castle—-very bad. Once let, always let; 
that’s the way here : no living to be made 
at all. Only one house to let upon my 
books ; and that’s Arbour Glen. It might 
be made a really: pretty place, yet no one 
will take it, I'll tell you what it is, sir. 
The owners would let it free for three 
years to ensure a tenant, and save it going 
into dilapidation again. If it were not for 
my business, I’d have it myself and re- 
claim the place. There’s no more the 
matter with it than any other old house in 
the neighbourhood. - I. have been in- 
structed to make the offer, Mr. Hardcastle, 
and I make it to you ; if you like to embrace 
it, why I feel sure you won’t regret it.’’ 


Mr. Hardeastle stood poking at the 
agent. ** Why “won't it let?” he asked. 
* Drai wrong, eh ?”’ 


“Not abit of it,’’ replied the other. 
“People say it is haunted—that is all, and 
men of sense like you and I don’t believe 
in such old women's tales—do we, Mr. 
Hardeastle ?"’ 

“T don’t, certainly,’’ he returned. ‘If 
that is really Vl accept the offer. 
Three years rent free, just to show that 
the ghosts don’t run away with the tenants ! 


It’s a better house than the one 1 am nom) 


living ing? 

“Better! Why, the rental is a hundred 
and a year! If it were in 
order the place would be quite a bijou— 
a three acres of land, and a conserva- 


“With no glass in it! Will they 
com that for me and the broken’ win- 
ows 2’? 


“The latter, certainly, and I’li see about 
the other. It must be made habitable for 
you, of course,’’ 

“Thanks! . Well, the wmatter is settled 


then ; but there's no need to mention the | 


terms upon which I take it, to the people 
here. It will do the place more goo if 
they think I pay rent for it.”” 
‘All - Hardcastle,’’ returned 
the how t with a grid. ‘You're a 
man of bus » sir, and no mistake. I 
pds ition the WY 
ee W, 
ery Tigo in at the q “ie 
and with a nod, Mz. Bard left: the 








The house-agent kept his word to the 
letter ; and before many hours were over, 


the people of Rylands all knew that the 


Hardcastles were in some trouble, and 
were obliged to give up their little home, 
and were going into the haunted house on 
the most moderate terms ! 

Elinor went up to Ripplesworth, and was 
received with much kindness by Hermione, 
who had the sense to see in her something 
very much above the usual class of girls in 
Rylands ; and to recognise in her, despite 
her poverty and mended clothes, a lady of 
a refined mind and gentle nature. 

Hermione had decidedly ‘‘taken to’ 
Blinor Hardcastle. She stooped and kissed 
her (and Hermione was not a kissing 
woman at all), holding both her hands and 
looking into her sad young face. 

They..formed a very pretty picture ; 
Hermione tall and stately, with her splen- 
did figure and fine dark face, with its 
carnation and olive tints, and her soft, dark 
hair coiled in a queenly fashion of her own 
on her small and shapely head, her brown 
eyes, with their deep-fringed lashes, look- 
ing down with interest upon the slender 
girl before her. 

Her lips parted with a kindly smile. And 
Elinor, gentle and timid-looking, yet with 
power, and will; and endurance in the 
calm sweet face, which yet told its tale of 
sadness, and its secret joy too; the waving 
bronze hair drawn slightly back from the 
smooth white brow, the earnest grey eyes, 
and the sensitive nose and mouth. 

** Well, Elinor!” said Hermione, ‘‘ what 
is the matter, my child? There is an un- 
usual quiver about my little friend’s lips 
to-day, which bespeaks trouble. Can I help 
you, small woman ?”’ 

“You told me to come to you, Miss 
Challoner, if | ever needed help, and I have 
come. Yes! I am in trouble. We must 
give up our home, small as it is, unless I 
ean find any work. Do you think you could 
tell me how to obtain some quickly? I 
do not wish to annoy papa with publicity if 
it can be avoided.”’ 

“Come and sit down,’’ said Hermione, 
thoughtfully, and drew her beside her upon 
the sofa, still retaining her hand. ‘ You 
ean ge cannot you ?’’ 

‘* Yes, flowers, and landscapes, and sea- 
pieces. I cannot manage figures.”’ 

‘We don’t want figures just now. Can 
you illustrate an album for me for a 
wedding present? Orange blossoms on the 
first page, and my friend’s name? I will 
give you five pounds for it, and you shall 

ve it in advance if you like. J} know you 
will make the book as pretty as you can!”’ 

‘*] will, indeed,’ answered the girl, with 

jowing cheeks. ‘‘Obh! Miss Challoner, 
oe good you are!” 

“‘I wish I could own the soft impeach- 
ment,’’ langhed Hermione, *‘ but I have one 
condition to exact, and that is a promise of 
secrecy. I would rather you didn’t even 
let your father know the book is for me. 
Let him think you are doing it for some 
shop, if you like.” 

mf | tell him I was coming to you.” 

“Did you? And what did he say ?”’ 

Elinor was painfully trathfal, and she 
blushed, and made no reply. 

“1 see,’’ returned Hermione, ‘‘ he did 
not approve of your counsellor.” - 

ne ! it was not that, dear Miss 
Challoner. I don’t think ha believed that 
you could be interested in me—that was 
all.’’ 

‘* Not interested in you! Who could help 
being so, small Elinor? And how is Mr. 
Thornhill? That young man onght to be 
truly happy.”’ 

one | he ‘ts,’ she answered, shyly ; 
“bat he woul@ not be if we had to go 
away.’’ 





“Tf you had todo so, you mean, child! 
I don’t suppose he would grieve much at 
the loss of Mr. Hardcastle.” 

“Ob! please don't say that, Miss Chal- 
loner,’’ pleaded Elinor. ‘‘ Papa means to 
be kind to Edwin, only trouble has made 
him very reserved.’ 

*‘ You're jovial, child! 
a lucky fellow.” 

“You cannot think how gooi he is!”’ 
said the girl, earnestly. 

‘*Yestcan. He looks honest. What do 
you say to bringing him to dine with us to- 
morrow ? '’ 

** Would Colonel Challoner like it?” in- 
quired Elinor, timidly. 

“*He likes you, little one, and he will like 
Mr. Thornhill for your sake, | am sure.”’ 

‘*T should enjoy it so much! EHdwin and 
I have never had a meal together.”’ 

**Poor wee woman ! *’ returned the other, 
almost wistfully ; and thoss who believed 
Hermione’s nature to be a hard one should 
have seen her facé at that moment. 

As Elinor walked home with a lightened 
hear’ she met Lady St. George. 

**How do you do, my dear?” she said, 
not unkindly. ‘Is anything the matter at 
home ? ” 

““The matter?’’ echoed Elinor, hesitat- 
ingly. “I hope not. What have you heard 
to make you think anything is wrong?’’ 
not feeling altogether willing to talk of her 
father’s affairs, and yet disliking the idea of 
deceiving the Reetor’s wife, who was 
always cordial and condescending to her ; 
and it was, perhaps, the latter fact which 
chilled the girl’s desire to talk freely to her 
of her trouble, as she had done to her 
friend, Miss Challoner. 

‘Only that you are going to move, my 
dear, which must mean one of two things—- 
either that we must congratulate you upon 
a better income, or condole with you upon 
the change.” 

*T did not know that my father had 
spoken to anyone of his thought of leaving 
our little home,”’ answered Hlinor, candidly ; 
**but I hope we shall not, after all, be 


Mr. Thornhill is 


obliged to do so. I think I shall be able to 
help father to remain where he is !°’ 

* But, my dear girl, it is settled 
already !’’ 


‘‘ What! that we are going away?” 
asked Elinor, with wide open eyes. 

**That you are to move immediately.”’ 

‘*Oh! 1 think there must be some mis- 
take,”’ she faltered, thinking of the happy 
talks in the garden with her lover, and what 
her life would be without them. 

‘*Impossible! TY heard it from Mr. Let- 
sum, the agent, and he has concluded 
matters with Mr. Hardeastle.’’ 

Elinor turned very pale. 

‘* Pather said something to me this morn- 
ing about it, but I had no idea he had 
decided,'’ she answered, ali the brightness 
dying out of her sweet face. ‘ But if he 
ey done so, it is my duty to make the best 
of it.”’ 

** Of course it is, my dear; and, after all, 
why should you mind? The house has not 
been inhabited for many years, but that 
proves nothing. There is something in the 
old saying, ‘Give a dog a bad name and 
hang him,’ and it can be applied with equal 
truth to a house, of course; and as Sir 
Randall told me just now you'll be more 
troubled with rats than ghosts, you may be 
sure, The only thing to be ascertained is, 
whether it is in a sanitary condition, and 
Mr. Letsum must be kept up to the mark in 
that. It is a good thing for the landlord to 
= it let at any price, and it’s very odd the 

amily have taken sé little interest in the 
old place, for even rich people genorally 
like to secure all they can. [| am glad you 
are not. going out of the neighbourhood, my 
dear, for you're a favourite with ua all; but 
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I'm afraid you'll not be as comfortable in 
that tumble-down old place as you are in 
your little home at Chandos Terrace. We 
thought, perhaps, you were going to be 
married, and that. you and Mr. orphill 
had decided to live with your father sooner 
than leave him: alone. Is that so, my 
dear ?”’ 

Elinor Hardcastle looked at the voluble 
lady in astonishment. 

**] hayen’t an idea what yon mean,”’ she 
said, breathlessly. ‘‘ Where are ‘we going, 
Lady St. George?”’ 

‘*Dear me! Has Mr. Hardcastle not con- 
sulted you? Well, I really think he ought 
to have done so; for, of course, I don’t 
believe in superstitious nonsense, still 
some people’s nerves are not as strong as 
mine, I hope you are not timid, Miss 
Herdeastle bas 

** Not very, thank you! ’’ 

‘* That is fortunate ; but, my dear child, 
you need not trouble yourself about the old 
legends conneeted with Arbour Glen. 
They will collect like cobwebs in a disused 
house,’’ 

‘*But what have we to do with Arbour 
Glen ?” asked Elinor, 

‘* Why, your father has taken it for three 
years, and you’l! have to go and live there, 
that is all, I hope you don’t mind very 
much ?”? ; 

** Mind—-oh, no!’’ answered Elinor, her 
face clearing of its clouds. ‘tI would 
rather father had remained in Chandos 
Terrace; but Lam so—so glad we are not 
going to leave Rylands,”’ and a slight flush 
lit up her pale cheeks. 

‘*That’s very natural, under the circum- 
stances,’’ returned Lady St. George, en 
humouredly ; ‘‘ and how is Mr: Thornhill ? ’’ 

‘Oh ! very well, thank you; and he is to 
go with me to dine at Colonel Challoner’s 
shortly, and it will be such a pleasure !’”’ 
she added, with a bright face. 

‘‘Indeed!’’ answered the Rector’s wife, 
with a surprised look, for it was the rule 
of their family to invite ‘the parish’ on 
stated occasions to ‘ lawn tennis,’ tea, &e., 
while their own personal friends only 
were received at their dinner-table, 
‘Well, [hope you will be comfortable at 
Arbour Glen, and mind you don’t believe 
any of the tales you hear concerning it. 
My girls say they wouldn’t live there for 
all the world ; but that’s absurd, and what- 
ever did happen there must be sixty-or 
seventy years ago, or perhaps, more; and, 
personally, I am convinced I shouldn’t mind 
a bit. But, dear me, there’s our luncheon 
bell, and Sir Randall strongly objects to 
lack of punctuality. Well, I shall say it 
was all your fault for keeping me talking so 
long about that weird, old place, Miss 
Hardcastle. Good-bye, my dear, and I e 
you'll be happy there; but I can’t think 
however you'll get jit into order. It’s a 
regular wilderness! ’’ 

And the Lady St. George bustled away to 
make her apologies to the Baronet for 
being so late, and to talk over the affairs 
of the parish at the dinner table, regard- 
less of the presence of the servants, and 
Mr. Hardcastle’s astonishing, move, among 
other subjects. 





— 


CHAPTER III, 

‘*T cannor make it out,” acknowledged 
the voluble Lady St. George. “I met 
Elinor Hardcastle just now, and there’s no 
doubt she knew nothing whatever of the 
change of houses, and she looked quite 
frightened when I told her about it. That 
father of hers is a wretch! He never con- 


sults her about anything, and Mrs. Mild- 
may says he brought himself to ruin on the 
turf, and broke his wife's heart; and she 
ought to know, as years ago he banked with 
Mr. Mildmay, and a good account it was 
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then ; and now he has searcely a penny to 
bless himself with. It’s a good thing the 
girl’s engaged, for if anything happened to 
her father she would be left without six- 
pence. And Mrs. Mildmay says young 
Thornhill is liked in the bank; but, of 
course, it will be years before he can expect 
to get enough to marry upon; and they 
make it a rule not to permit matrimony 
among the clerks whose incomes do not 
reach some given standard.”’ 

**And a very good rulo:too! A needy 
man, with a large family to keep, might 
be tempted to te dishonest,’’ said the 
Baronet. 

‘No wonder poor Miss Hardcastle looks 
so meek and sad if she has such «a disagree- 
able, wicked old father, and a lover who 
can't wed her,’’ said Maud St. George, 
compassionately, admiration for Herbert 
Challoner rendering her heart soft. 

** Well, she looked upset enough this 
morning,’’ continued Lady St. George. 

**] should think she did,’’ cried Alice, 
‘if she has to go and live at Arbour Glen. 
Why, it makes me shiver even to walk 
throngh the garden; and one day, when 
Maud dared me to go into the house, 1 tried 
to do so; but gracioas! what fearful noises 
1 heard, and it was getting dark, and I 
never ceased to run until I reached our own 
gate. I can’t think what the noise could 
have been, unless it was the r.iser's ghost, 
or the wretched youth who perished in try- 
ing to steal his wealth from him—his 
nephew, was it not?” 

** Nonsense, Alice! Don’t let’ me -hear 
you, as the Rector’s daughter, repeat such 
absurd old tales!'’ said her father, with 
annoyance, ‘“‘I don’t suppose there's a 
word of truth in the whole affair, and not 
only might you alarm Miss Hardcastle, but 
the gentleman who owns the property now 
is a partner of Mr. Mildmay's. He has 
lately inherited it from an ancient majden 
aunt, who once had been engaged to old 
Mr. Miles, who you call the miser. He left 
her all that he possessed ; but the poorlady, 
although she lived to be a hundred years 
old, feit the whole affair so keenly that she 
would never go near the place where the 
man she had loved had met his death.”’ 

‘*No wonder!’’ remarked Maud; ‘‘it’s 
an awfully sad story, papa, and I agree 
with Alice. I shvuldn’t like to live 
there !”’ 

‘Beggars mustn't be choosers,’’ said 
Lady St. George. ‘I’m sorry for Elinor, 
but Mr. Hardcastle deserves all he may 
suffer, Mrs. Mildmay says——’’ 

‘* But, my dear, Mrs. Mildmay may have 
been misinformed; stories get about so 
strangely,’’ answered the Rector, with a 
warning look at his better-half, and a 
glance towards the servants, who were too 
obviously listening. 

**And what is the name of the present 
owner of Arbour Glen, papa?’ inquired 
Mand. ‘I don’t think I ever heard it.’’ 

‘* What ! Not heard of the firm of London 
bankers—-Fitzmaurice and Mildmay ?’’ said 
Lady St. George, incredulously, - 

“Oh! of course I have, but I had for- 
gotten, and our déar old Admiral is related 
tothem. I remember all about it now, you 


see !|"’ 
Mrs. Fitzmaurice is Admiral 


Yes ! 
Longmore’s sister, and her son Douglas is a 
tremendous favourite with the old sailor, 
and people say he will inherit all his 
property."’ 

“Tf he doesn’t marry,’ 
Teeter tt neha ahee | #0 

arry!’’ laug ce; ** why, papa, 
who do you think would have him PL 

But the Rector did not reply, merely 
clearing his throat in a warning fashion, 

Lady St. George, however, was not easy 
to silence, 


remarked Sir 
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‘It strikes me he need not look far,” she 
pat In, meaningly ; “and some girls like 
did.men, you know, especially when they 
resemble Herm——”’ 

**My dear,” interrupted Sir Randall, 
suddenly, ‘‘do you remember that this 
is the day for the working party for the 
Zam Ram mission ? .The reports are 
strangely interesting of the work done 
out there,”’ 

Lady St. George looked up in surprise. 

* O? course I remember it,’’ she replied,. 
and was erfectly aware that the Zam Ram 
-mission had been only used to stop her con- 
versational powers. = + ~ 

“Well, I shall not stop for it, mother,” 
said Maud. ‘ Lam going on the river with 
Herbert Chalioner."’ 

**] suppose Hermione is going also?” 
remarked her father, looking up suddenly. 

‘Oh, I suppose so!’’ answered Mand, 
getting very.red, for the engagement had 

n made quite irrespective of Hermione’s 
movements, and was one of many of the 
same class arran between these two, 
who were in the stage of -courtship 
where the third element is far from ac- 
ceptable. , 

**T don't think I shalt be in, either, 
mother. I shall eall on Elinor Hardcastle 
and see if I can ferret out what has hap- 
pened there. I can’t understand their 
going to that dreadful old haunted house.’ 

** Haunted! Pshaw!’’ cried the Rector. 

“But I heard dreadful noises there, 
papa.’’ 

‘Owls, my dear, nothing more. Take my 
word for it.” 

** You web say every inexplicable 
sound is cau by owls or rats!’ laughed 
Alice. “I should think it would take a 
good deal to seare you, papa, if you are 
really as disbelieving as you pretend to be ; 
but come, now, I’ll go down with you to 
Arbour Glen after dark, if you're game, and 
I won’t run away if F can help it.’ : 

‘** Don’t use slang, Alice, my dear. Fancy 
a parson and his daughter ghost-hunting ! 
Why, it would be all over the parish, and 
a nice tale-would be made out of it. It 
would be carried to the Bishop before the 
week is out !” 

¢ are game, dad!” 


yor ge 
laughed irreverent Alice. ‘I'll ask the 
Admiral to go with me. By-the-bye, why 
does he not have this d tful nephew of 
his down bere? It’s he doesn't, for 
there’s not an eligible:young fellow in the 
place now Maud has laid siege to Herbert 


Challoner.’’ 
“ Alice!’ said Mand, with flushed 
such things? 
mn 








cheeks, ‘‘how can you 
You really are an awful 

The Rector looked y at his two 
daughters, and mentally to speak 
to his wife concerning the young man ia 
question upon the first opportunity. 

And perhaps Maud understood the pa- 
ternal silence, for she slipped away as soon 
as she saw a chance of eseaping, and met 
Herbert at their usual trysting place, in 
silent mood. . 

“What is wrong with you to-day, 
Maudie ?’’ he asked, passing his hand 
familiarly through her arm, as they walked 
across the green fields side by side. “1 
never knew you so quiet, dear girl!” 

‘Perhaps not, I was thinking, Bertie, 
that this may be our last afternoon together, 
and we have had so many pleasant hours on 
the Thames that I don’t like the prospect.” 

“Our last afternoon!” he repeated, 
standing still to regard her the more 
“intently. ‘‘What do you mean? Why 
should it be, I should like to know?”’ 

Maud’s colour deepened. , 

“T hardly like to tell you,’’ she admitted. 





** Not tell me, when we are such chums? " 
he asked in astonishment, “Why, Maudie, 
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I didn’t think you had any secret from 
me!’ he added, reproachfully. ‘ I thought 
you wouldn't mind telling me anything. 
You must confess now, ‘dear, what this is 
all about. I cannot have you turn rebel.”’ 

“] don’t wish to be a rebel,’’ she 
answered, raising a very pretty pair of blue 
eyes to his dark ones. 

“Well, then, the truth, child!’’ he 

ged 


“The truth is this. That stupid Alice 
began to chaff me at luncheon time, and dad 
at once instituted particular inquiries as to 
whether Hermione was going on the river 
with us this afternoon, and when he once 
begins to wake up he becomes very wide 
awake ; and | believe I shall not be allowed 
to go with you any more—and that is why I 
say it will be our last afternoon together, 
Bertie! ’’ she ended, with an ominous little 
tremble in her voice. 

“T'll be hanged if it shall,’ he said, 
defiantly. ‘I'm not going to give you up, 
Maudie, for all the rectors in England.’’ 

‘But I must obey my father, Herbert! ’’ 

“Not a bit of it, Maud. Look here, 
darling! We have loved one another a long 
time, and’we'll tell your pater so, and let 
him make the best of it. I don’t see why he 
should mind our being engaged, dearest. 
Our fathers have been friends of long 
standing, and I'll tell mine to go and talk 
to yours this very evening. You don’t 
think he will object, do you, Maudie ?”’ 

**T don’t see how he can,’’ she answered, 
with a contented smile ; ‘* but you see, Her- 
bert, he doesn’t know.there is anything 
serious between us at present, and he 
highly disapproves of flirtations."’ 

**So do I, Maud!” he retorted, with 
gravity. ‘* And we'll promise not to do it, 
won't we? lt has been ever so much 
joliier keeping our love to ourselves, but 
I'm not going to have restrictions placed 
upon our intercourse ; so we must e’enmake 
up our minds to be the subject of a nine 
days’ wonder at Rylands, and tell everyone 
that you are to be my wife.’’ 

“I don’t remember that you ever asked 
me,"’ she replied, with a shy look. 

** And you said you didn’t want to rebel!” 
he laughed. ‘Why, you're ripe for it. 
Now look here, Maudie, you knew, without 
my saying it in so many words; deny it if 
‘you can.”’ 

“You see, Bertie, that sort of under- 
standing might be satisfactory to me, but I 
doubt if it would be convincing to papa.” 

‘** Well, we’ll convince even nto that we 
‘are in earnest, darling! Maud, my own 
‘dear girl, will you give yourself to me?” 
lhe asked, taking possession of one of her 
hands, and smiling down upon her with 
love's confidence. , 

“If I’m your own, old boy, you’ve taken 
\possession already, and—-and, Bertie, I 
‘Shall not dispute your right.” 

“That's well, love. Now I’ve done it 
‘formally, eh! dear, just to satisfy the 
‘parental department; but I don’t think we 
‘could understand each other better than 
‘we did before. Now we are that offered to- 
‘be-stared-at~ article: of commerce, “‘ an 
“engaged couple,’ and I think we had better 
get out of the ition as soon as possible 
by being married! That ceremony over, no 
meg will trouble themselves any more about 


“What will Hermione and the Colonel 
Say?’ asked the girl, with a happy look. 

“Hermione will s searcely a word, 
but she will kiss you, perhaps, which means 
8 lot fromher; and she'll wring my hand 
with genuine camaraderie, and will rejoice 
honestly in our happiness, and make you a 


rattling, good sister. .As to my father, he: 


will receive you as a courtier might do, and 
tell you how glad he is, in Coote highly- 
Polished way—dear, old man !~and then 
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he’ll off to the Rectory, and talk settle- 
ments to Sir Randall. Poor old chap! he'll 
have to stump up. But I tell you what it is, 
little one ; I must give up an idle life, and 
not come down too hard upon him. And he 
must look up some of his influential friends, 
and get me a good appointment.” 

**] am glad to hear you say that, Hertie,’ 
answered Maud, “‘ for papa is always down 
upon anyone who does not go in for real 
hard work.”’ 

** And has honoured me with his adverse 
criticism, I see,’’ laughed Herbert Chal- 
loner, 

** Not quite that,’’ said Maud, joining in 
his laughter ; *‘ but he often says it’s a pity 
you're idle.’”’ 

“te Well, here we are at the dear old river, 
and -we’ll enjoy this last afternoon 
thoroughly before the necessary disagree- 
ables begin; and if work I must—and I 
don't look forward to it as a treat, I can 
tell you—-I’ll forget the need to do it, for 
this one day at least. “The bout is ready, 
Maudie, and we have only to jump in and 
be happy.’’ 

And he took the girl by the hand, and 
assisted her into the little craft, when an 
ejaculation escaped his lips, as, lodking up, 
he discovered the burly figure of Sir Randall 
St. George standing inside the boat-house, 
and was fully aware that his keen grey eyes 
were watching them. 

“Oh, dear! and now we shall not be 
allowed to go!’’ said Maud, with an im- 
patient sigh. ‘‘ What are you about, 
Bertie?’’ she continued, as that young man 
sprang quickly into the boat, and pushed 
off from the shore. ‘‘ Are you not going to 
speak to papa? He'll be awfully angry ; 
and surely it would be very rude not to do 
so ?’' } 

** Not at all, darling ; I’m not going to be 
baulked of our afternoon—not if I. know it. 
I’ll be most polite ; I'll pull right past your 
father, and take off my cap to him.”’ 

** He'll eall us to come on shore.”’ 

** We shan’t, hear him if he does ; the wind 
is dead against him. It's one thing to fill 
a church and another to shout against a 
high wind. I tell you we shan’t hear one 
word.”’ 

And so, in fact, it seemed, for Sir Randall 
called repeatedly, and bade them push back 
to land; but evidently the adverse wind 
carried away every word, for the young 
people only smiled, and nodded, and gaily 
waved both cap and hands to the decidedly 
irate gentleman, and swept swiftly down 
the stream out of reach of his words and his 


er. 
ne I'll have an end of that nonsense!’ he 
ree as he walked straight off to 
ipplesworth ; but, fortunately for all con- 
cerned, Colonel Challoner was not at home. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Ace St. GEORGE ran upstairs to put on 
her hat the moment luncheon was over, 
without saying another word as to where 
she was going, and started to fulfil her 
threat of calling nm Hlinor Hardcastle, 
with the determ on not only to learn all 
she could as to the reason for their change 
te) , but to tell Elinor the legend 
of Arbour Glen, which she assured herself 
was the kind thing to do, although probably 
a wiser head would have doubted the 
wisdom of the proceeding. 

Elinor was at home. 

She, had seen her father at their early 
dinner, and he had informed her of his in- 
tention to move, in the most royal manner, 
in no way asking her opinion, or ascertain- 
ing her wishes, and she had accepted the 
verdict meekly, as she always did, her 
father’s orders on all points being strong 
in her opinions of her duty towards him as 
a daughter, r 





She was sitting alone, wondering at his 
choice of a new abode, when the Reector’s 
younger daughter was announced. 

“You poor child! she cried, effa- 
sively, shaking both her hands, “TI ran 
over to condole with you the moment I 
heard it!"’ 

‘“Unon what?” asked Elinor, in sur- 
prise. 


“What! Don’t pretend uot to know, 
Miss Hardcastle. Hverybody in-the parish 
will be sorry for you; and it is most 
inconsiderate of your father, xpecting 
you to Jive in such a houst Arbour 
Glen.”’ 

‘*It looks a little desolate at present, 1 


must confess,’ answered tlinor, gravely 
** but it could be made a really beautiful 
place.” 

‘Oh, yes. If people have plenty of 
money they can turn a wilderness into a 
garden of Eden.” 

“We have not plenty of money ; but we 
must try and reduce a portion of it to order, 
since papa has elected to go there. | shall 
endeavour to make a purt of the house 
look bright, and we must lock up the 
other rooms. And the garden in the front 
I think I can keep in order, for I'm fond of 
gardening; and, perhaps Mr. Thornhill 
will help me in the evening," she added, 
with a blush. 

*T should not think he will like your 
going there at all,’’ said Alice. 

* He would much rather I was at Arbour 
Glen than away from Rylands, I am sure ; 
and papa talked of leaving. the place 
altogether.’”’ 

‘Why ?"’ inquired the Rector’s daughter. 

‘*My father seldom gives his geasons, 
even to me, Miss St. George,’’ replied 
Blinor, with quiet dignity, ‘‘and Tt am 
satisfied to follow out his wishes without 
question.’ 

‘And you think if you are satisfied I 
ought to be?” laughed Alice. ‘* Well, 
perhaps you are right; but I suppose I am 
inquisitive, for I really should like to know 
ali about it. Rylands must be blamed for 
it, you see. There’s so little going on to 
interest one that I am obliged to amuse 
myself with the affairs of my neighbours. 
Maud has Herbert Challoner, and I have 
no one, and I don’t find it very lively.’’ 

** Don’t you? I’m never dull.”’ 

‘“*T daresay not. You must have plenty 
to do, with only that little girl to help you ; 
and, besides, you have Mr. Thornhill, you 
know.”’ 

4 Yes! ’* answered Elinor, with a bright 
look, *‘ and he is so good to me!”’ 

“ Well, it is fortunate he is; you need 
someone to take care of you. And now, 
about Arbour Glen. Do you really mean to 
tell me that you don’t mind going there ? 
If so, you must be very plucky.’’ 

‘* Plucky, in what way?’’ 

‘‘ Why, my dear girl, it is haunted! And 
that’s the reason no one will take it; at 
least, I must put it in the past tense now. 
Why, no one would take it.’’ 

‘*Haunted!’’ cried Elinor, merrily. 
‘¢ What with, Miss St. George ? ”’ 

‘‘ Ghosts, veritable ghosts, they say,’’ an- 
swered the girl, growing paler, with a 
seared look in her eyes. ‘* And it’s of no 
use to say it isn’t; for really 1 heard dread- 
ful noises there one evening. I did, in- 
deed, and I told papa.”’ 

‘* And what did he say? ’’ 

‘“What he was obliged to, of course, that 
it was all nonsense! A parson couldn’t 
admit that he believed in ghosts.”’ 

‘‘Nor can J,” returned Elinor Hard- 
castle; “and I‘ really do not quite know 
what you mean by the word.” 

** Not know! Why, a spirit who ot 
rest in its grave because he or she has@ine 
some wrong in life, or because some 
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wrong bas been done to them, and they. 


want it rectified. They are ghosts-—-and 


must it not be awful to. meet one? ’’.said’ 


Alice, with a shiver. 


** No, I don’t think so,’ answered Elinor, 
with a smile, ‘I don’t believe in them 
myself. I feel sure that when we Jeave 
this world of sorrow we do not take our 
tronbles with us; that Heaven would not 
permit them to disturb our -needed rest. 
And even if what you say were true, the 
poor things could not harm us—they are not 
material.’’ 

“No! that is just it. I wouldn’t mind 
them if they were. | am not afraid of haman 
beings.”’ 

**T don’t see why we should be afraid of 
anything. Weare in Heaven's hands, and 
we shall be taken care of.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes!’’ replied Alice, ‘*‘ of course ; 
but I shouldn't survive seeing a ghost, I’m 
sure,”’ 

‘Then you must not come to Arbour 
Glen, Miss Alice, if we’re infested with 
supernatural visitors! ’’ laughed Elinor. 

**f didn’t say infested,’’ answered Alice, 
a little erossly. ‘'1 did not suppose the 
swarmed like blackbeetles; and it is all 
very well for you to make a joke of it now; 
but you won't like it, I'm sure. Peoplesay 
that two ghosts do appear there, and that 
they can heard struggling together at 
night. You know the story of the murder 
committed there, of course ?”’ 

** No,”’ returned Elinor Hardeastle, with 
a grave look. “Was somebody really 
murdered there ? How very terrible! ’’ 

* Yes. Were you not aware of it? Then 
I will tell you the story. ‘ 

‘** Ages ago, I don’t know how many years, 
a middle-aged man was in possession of 
Arbour Glen, and his name was Richard 
Miles. 

‘* He had been engaged ever so long to a 
lady, some years younger than himself, and, 
although they seemed much attached to each 
other, he always put off their marriage 
until they should be richer, and lived at 
Arbour Glen in comparative poverty, and 
she believed him to be really poor, and con- 
tinued to reside with an ancient uncle, 
whose wealth she was to inherit, and she 
looked forward then to becoming the wife 
of the man she loved, never dreaming that 
avarice, not poverty, was keeping them 
apart. 

** But it appears that a scapegrace nephew 
of Mr. Miles’ got an inkling of the real state 
of the case, and insisted upon coming on 
visits to Arbour Glen, much to the annoy- 
ance of his uncle, and prying about the old 
place. 

“One night the solitary old servant 
whom Mr. Miles kept to wait upon him and 
do his’ work, who had been his nurse in 
babyhood, was aroused from her slumber by 
the sound of pistol or gun shots, followed 
by that of some fierce conflict, and was too 
terrified even to attempt to find out what 


» was the matter ; nor did. she leave her room, 


into which she had securely locked herself, 
until she heard the gardener at work out- 
side, when she opened the window, and 
begged him to come to the +hhonse, and, 
going downstairs, admitted him, and told 
him her strange story, at which he langhed 
heartily, telling her she had dreamt it all, 
and had had the nightmare. 

* But she was so persistent that at length 
he consented to go with her to her master's 
room. 

The door was locked us usual, and they 
entered together, but stood upon the 
threshold clinging to one another in their 
horror, for there before them were both 

Miles and his nephew, stone dead ; 
eir respective positions told their 
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) 5 » the bedclothes were all turned ap and 


ee 


ae had been ily ripped open, and 
isp a quantity of hoarded gold, 
which, without doubt, the-younger man had 
found and coveted, and determined - to 


possess. 

“‘He had probably crept into the bed 
room while his uncle slept, and, having shot 
him, and believing him to be dead, had left 
him, to continue his work of robbery. 

‘But Richard Miles, loving his gold to 
the last, and seeing his hoard in danger, 
summoned up his waning strength, and, 
springing from the bed, flew upon the 
robber with the fury of a wild animal, and 
absolutely clung to the throat of the 
younger man, until he strangled him with 
a strong necktie which was about his 
throat, and bled to death himself, with bis 
hands still clutehing the scarf with which 
he had so effectually done the work of the 
hangman, while his nephew died. with his 
hands filled with the coveted gold he had 
been unable to appropriate. 

‘* All Mr. Miles’s property was leit to 
the lady he was to have married, and the 
fearfal story broke her heart, although 
it bad no power to shorten her -life. 
She was said never to have smiled again, 
poor. soul | 

‘*She became very rich, but her pleasure 
in riches was over ; she absolutely abhorred 
them, and so long as she was competent to 
mapage her own affairs she never offered 
Arbour Glen to let; but when her trustees 
found her mind too far gone for her to 
attend to business matters they did up the 
house and tried to obtain a tenant for it, 
and from time to tige the old place has 
been repaired, but no one would go nar it. 

‘* And now the poor old lady has died at 
last, and all her aecumulated property has 
come to our dear old Admiral’s brother-in- 
law, Mr. Fitzmaurice, the banker, and he 
is determined to let Arbour. Glen at any 
price, so Lexpect Mr. Hardcastle has got it 
upon his. own terms. 

** By-the-bye it will all belong to the 
Admiral's handsome nephew, Captain FPitz- 
maurice, of the Navy, whe the old sailor 
seems to worship, and to think all the per- 
fections of manhood are in him rolled 
together into one; and I am quite dying to 
see him, but it’s all of no use. 

‘‘ Whenever I ask anything about him I 
hear he’s the smartest officer in the King’s 
service, and is in command of his ship in 
some outlandish station, and that there's 
not the faintest chance of our seeing him 
at Rylands, so ] must look out for some- 
one else to amuse me; but I had thought 
we might get him down here, and sailors are 
such fun, you can’t think, and I've been 
to several dances on board ship, so Lought 
to know ! 

“* And now really 1 must runaway. You 
haven't told me what yon think of the 
legend of Arbour Glen, Miss Hardcastle? 
Horrible! is it not? I do hope you won’t 
be nervous there !’’ 

‘*The tale is, indeed, horrible,’’ answered 
Elinor, seriously, looking paler than usual ; 
‘* but, after all, it may not be true. I hope 
it is not. The house has a bad name, and 
we must try to live it down.”’ 

The parson’s daughter then went off to 
seek for other amusement, having done ber 
best to seare poor little Elinor Hardcastle, 
who, as she sat over her work, told herself 
she was not frightened at all; but, never- 
theless, shivered as she thought of the 
fearful scene said to have been enagted in 
the place which was to be her future home, 
and wished her father had not taken the old 
house of such evil report, 

CHAPTER VY. 

‘« PATHER,”’ 

looking into the Colonel's study upon his 





disordered, and the under mattress, or 


said Herbert Challoner, | 









return from boating, “‘ T-want a few words 
with yon.”’ 

The Colonel laid aside the book be was 
reading and.gave his son a welcome. 
“Well, my boy, what is it?’’ be asked. 


+} “In debt again—eh?”’ 


‘* No, dad ; this time it's something else. 
I’m in Jove!” 

“The” deuee you are!” retarned the 
soldier, sitting bolt upright to look at him. 
““] thought you were too lazy for that sort 
of thing !”’ 

“Bo did I until | met’Maud St. George, 
and now | have come.to the conclusion tiat 
I'm not only not too idle to take care ofa 


wife, but that. 1 have still energy enough to 


wish to try er. Father, | 
want you to do two for me—settle 
this little affair with Sir > and get 


me someth to do. I. don’t ask yov to 
receive my little girl kindly, for I- know 
you'll do that for hs? sake, if not for her 
own; and she’s a jolly little woman, and 
very fond of me.”’ 

“This is good news, Herbert! ’’\replied 
the. Colonel, warmly grasping his son's 
hand. ‘‘ If Maud has persuaded you.to work, 
she has more influence over you than I ever 
had, and I owe her a debt of gratitude. She 
has made a man of you! Vil dook up my 
friends, and see what can be done, without 
loss of time.” : 

“You'll take mé while I'm in the 
humour ?'’ langhed the young fellow ; ‘‘ bat 
you need not fear. 1 ‘mean going ’ now for 
Maud’s sake ; and till 1 can make enough 
to keep house on you must giveus a helping 

a. 


“ Two, my son, with all my heart. I have 
only you and Hermione, and you’re both 
ood children; and now that you have at 
jast awoke to the reality that life has duties 
outside the great playground of amosement 
and society—my only fault with will be 
cleared away ; and I shall gladly welcome 
Maud as your future wife.’’ 

‘* We want to get rid of the word. future 
as soon as possible, dad,’’ laughed Herbert. 
*¢] knew you would be kind to Maud, and 
told her so; J left her in the drawing-room 
with Hermione, in a great state of nervous 
excitement. Come and speak to her, like 
the good old fellow you are, and go off to 
tame her father, for he saw us on the river 
this afternoon, and she’s rather afraid to 
appear at the Rectory till there has been 
some explanation. Sir Randall appears to 
be very easy: to outsiders, but he 
looked grim enough at us to-day, I must 
confess, and it strikes me he does not 
always pose as the tame lion at home.’ 

‘* Perhaps not,”’ said the Colonel, with 4 
smile. My old friend always had a will 
of his own, but we got on well together, 
and I don’t on 0 a 08 rf his 
daughter entering my family; although, * 
you had not eckanek yourself, he did not 
like to see Mand out boating with you 
alone.”’ 

“You never talk nonsense like that 
dad?” 

‘*1? No! I have not lived in the narrow 
groove he has done. You can hardly expect 
a man to have enlarged ideas, when all his 
life has been spent in such villages as 
Rylands. I believe in intercourse between 
the sexes; he does not. So we agree te 
differ on this, as on many other points; 
but he's a good man, taking him_alto- 
gether.’’ 

** And you will see him before Maud goes 
home ?’’ ‘ 

“Yes! I'll ask her to stay and dine with 
us, and I'll run round to the Rectory and 
have a chat with Sir Randall, Hermione 
will do her best to be kind to her, She has 
a wonderfully good heart. She has another 
pair of lovers in tow now.” 

** Indeed.| Who are they?’ 
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* Little , Miss Hardeastle and young] through his arm, ‘if I were thirty years “I'll make you tow me home for being 


Thornhill.’ 
“Don’t know much of him,’ returned 
Herbert, indifferently ; ‘‘ but she’s a pretty 


girl enough.’ 

‘Hermione thinks a great deal of her, 
and we're to take the y people up. My 
sympathies have been enl qn the young 


lady's behalf, and they are coming to dine 
with us to-morrow night; and if you are 
with us, you must help to make them fee! at 
home, to enjoy themselves,”’ 

“All right, dad. I'll live and let live. 
And now come to Maud; she’ll be all in a 
fidget till she hears from your own lips that 
you are satisfied with my choice.”’ 

Colonel Challoner arose, and followed his 
son into the drawing-room, where Hermione 
was sta? with her arm about Maud’s 
waist, and laid her hand in that of her 
father as he approached them. 

‘* Here's a very nervous little lady for you 
to comfort, dad!” she said, her beautiful 
dark eyes shining with feeling. ‘ Maud 
wants a daughter's place in your heart, 
father mine, and I know that it is so large 
that there is room for us both, andshe need 
have no fear.’’ 

“Hermione is right, my dear!” he an- 
swered, courteo - “Make my boy 
happy. and you will always ensure a 
daughter's place in my affections; and I 
cannot tell you how glad I am that he has 
awoke to love, and a sense of life’s re-| 
sponsibilities at the same time; for both 
of which I have ‘to thank you. I am glad 
you have pérsuaded Herbert to be a butter- 
fly no longer.’ 

“Indeed, I did not persuade him,'’ said 
Maud, with a bright smile at her lover. 
‘Dear Colonel Challoner, it was entirely 
his own idea that be must now work.’’ 

“ Well, that is a better hearing still ; but 
you were the motive power ! '’ 

“And thank yon for receiving me so 
kindly,’ faltered Maud, with happy 
blushes, “‘ and Hermione too.”’ 

“And now I'm going. to the Rectory to 
make your peace,’’ said the Colonel, with a 
smile. ‘*Don’#{make yourself miserable, 

dear. Your father and I are very 

ends ; it will all come right,’ and, with a 
kindly glance and a hand clasp, he left. the 
room. - 


““Isu't he a brick?” said his son, look- 
ing after him with pride. 

‘He is a dear!’ returned Maud, and 
terning round the lovers found that Her- 
mione was no less kindy for she had esca 
through the conservatory, and had left 
them alone ; and in the garden she met the 
Admiral. 

“Hallo!” she laughed, ‘what rt 
do you hail from, and where are rows 
er : ie 

“T've news, my dear, very good 
news, and I’ve come to enjoy it in your 
pretty, cool drawing-room for an hour be- 
fore dinner. I’m quite hot over it. There's 
no place in England as cool in summer as 


your bower, lady, crowded with 
pretty blossoms refreshing foliage—it 


rests me as no other place does, and it’s 
o ny ow Frakeagn tated banca es hv 
app : or atwa 

Mio taueie — 


could flash in mirth er anger. “ But t 
will you say when I tell you the coveted 
pinowotisetage te , ai 
“I wish you were, my dear, to the right 
man,” laughed the sailor.” | 
“Ah! there's the difficulty,” she an- 


- 


younger I should ask you to be my wife, my 
dear; but I don't believe in trying to join 
June and December, though you’re the only 
girl in all my life who I have ever seen to 
my mind, and you see it has all come too 
late for me."’ 

She glanced up into his face, with her 
bright open eyes. and smiled. 

‘“‘Andif you vere thirty years younger I 
should most cert iinly accept you, you dear 
old man !'’ she :aughed ; ‘‘and as it is, | 
believe all Rylands is under the impression 
that Lam setting my cap at you, and that 

u have proved too shy a fish for me to 
and. What do you think about it? Hh!” 

**T don’t think at all, lassie. 1 know 
that had you chosen to put on the smallest 
bit of bait I should have snapped at it, 
even at sixty-five!" he laughed, a little 


\ 

“What! with your views about Jane and 
December?" and Hermione looked at him 
mischievously. - 

‘You're too sharp for me, young woman, 
and I reckon you'd not care to nurse my 
gouty old timber toes all your life. Ali men 
are selfish beasts, my dear, but some are 
worse than others; and since I ean’t have 
you myself, I want to see you in good hands 
before I die ; for, my dear, I’m more fond of 
you than I ever thought to be of anyone, and 
it would make me happy to see you so. 
And now for my news. I have just heard 
from my vephew, Douglas, and he is com- 
ing to Bellerophon House one day this 
week, and it’s the best piece of pews I’ve 
heard this long time. Next to you, Her- 
mione, I Jove that. boy. He's a fine fellow ; 
as fine a fellow as ever breathed, and I hope 
you and he will be friends. I’ve told him 
all about you, and I’ve given you every 
information about him, and if you two don’t 
make good ° dima such full sail, why 
you're a pair of noodles, and I won’t own 
either of you! '’ 

‘*Have you been praising me to this 
paragon ?"’ asked Hermione, with a muti- 
nous expression about the speaking mouth, 
‘*as well as him to me?’’ 

“Have I?” laughed the Admiral. ‘“ Do 
ducks swim ?”’ 

* Then it will bea case of Kilkenny cats 
between us, that’s all,’’ she said, gravely. 
** No two people ever got on yet who have 
heard a lot of each other's perfections. 
They in with a sense of disappointment 
which does not improve their agreeable- 
ness, and end by playing at French and 
English. Taey .may keep the peace out- 
wardly, but they are ever ready to grow] at 
each other—and to fight, too, if they get a 
ehance. And, personally, I must confess I 
dislike these paragon men, who know their 
own worth, and are quite surprised that 
everyone else does not value them at the 
| same high rate they themselves do, 
prefer an old raseal like yourself, Admiral, 
who isa reguiar, honest old sinner, with no 
nonsense about him, and doesn't mind 
owning it.’’ 

Admiral Longmore laughed heartily. 

“Oh! the perversity of human nature-— 
and of ladies in partieular!’'’ he cried. 
** Hermione, if you two don’t sail in com- 
pany I'll cut you both, put Bellerophon 
House up to auction, and go to sea again— 
for I ghan’t believe in anything on dry 
land!" 

*“*Not in me?” asked the girl, with a 


glance. 

* Least of all in you, lass; because I did 
believe in youonce. Lost faith is a worse 
' than even scepticism.’’ 

‘* Admiral,’’ said Hermione, ‘I’m afraid 
you must be very ill.” 

* Never was better in my life. Why?” 

‘Youre wmoralising—and that’s a bad 

AMEE 





such a saucy little craft. 
“ All right,”’ cried Hermione, “I'l. haul 
alongide and throw out a grappler, and 
we'll run before the wind! "’ she laughed, 
linking her arm through his. “I’m not 
wanted here for the present. You never 
asked me why we couldn't go into the 
drawing-room ? ”° 

“*Noz I! Lknow my place too well, Miss 
Hermione. I should get drill on the quarter- 
deck if I were so impertinent to ask ques- 
tions.’’ 

‘**Do you want to hear?’ 

** Did you never know a man who didn't— 
although we do profess that inquisitive- 


ness is @ distinct trait in the feminine 
character.”’ 

** You don't deserve to be told. I never 
knew you so disagreeable!” said Her- 


mione, merrily ; ‘* but you have to congratu- 
late me.” 

“To congratulate you?” cried the 
Admiral. ‘‘ No, no; I've kept my eye on 
you, lass. There has been no strange craft 
in sight.” 

“What are you talking about?’’ she 
said, with a touch of sharpness in her tone. 

“IT thought you meant you had a sweet- 
heart in tow,’”’ he laughed. 

‘You might know by now that they’re 
not in my line, and if yon make ayy more 
such remarks I shall leave you to go home 
alone, gout and all. Still, I'll accept your 
congratulations before I go upon my 
brother’s engagement. He’s making love 
to pretty Maud St. George.” 

‘*In the drawing-room ? 
not allowed to go in.” 

** You wouldn’t spoil sport, would you ? .’ 

** Not L; you shall carry them my felicita- 
tions, my dear. I hope she will prove a 
good wife, and make the young fellow use- 
ful. He’s an idle dog.”’ 

‘‘ That is over; he sees he has something 
to work for now, and we are very giad.”’ 

‘* Well! she's a lucky girl to get such a 
sister.’’ And they turned in at the gate of 
Bellerophon House, which stood open. 

‘Bhat landlubber is always leaving the 
hatchway up. Hi! you there! keep the 
hatches down, can’t you?” 

One of the gardeners stepped out of the 
lodge and touched his eap with a smile. 
‘*A gentleman has just driven up in 1 fly, 
sir, and I left the gate open for the trap to 
go out again.” 

‘‘Douglas! by the living Jingo! 
exclaimed the old man, excitedly. ‘‘ He's 
swept down upon us like a white squall!” 

“*] think I’) leave you to go onalone, o!d 
friend,’’ said Hermione, while her colour 
deepened, and a look of rebellion rose in the 
dark eyes. 

** Not a bit of it, my lass. I mean you to 
like my boy, and the sooner you meet the 
better.” 

“And 1 mean to dislike him,’ she 
answered impatiently, with an imperious 
little tap of her well-shaped foot upon the 
gravel path ; and, looking up, she became 
aware that a somewhat tall, well-made man 
was standing in a side-path close by, 
thoroughly within ear-shot, with a bronzed 
face, and a pair of the most wicked blue 
eyes which ever won a woman’s heart, and 
that they were filled with mischief, 

1 tell you I must go, Admirnl,” she 
said, petulantly ; but the old man clung to 
ber like a crab, and Hermione’s cheek grew 

red as a damask rose with the absurdity of 
her situation. Then the tall figure advanced 
with native grace, and, raising his hat, 
Captain Douglas FitzMaurice accosted his 
uncle. 


And so 1 was 


eal 





CHAPTER. VI. 
*“‘OavuGnT in a trap,” laughed the old 
man, delighted ai his vietory. 
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‘‘ Hermione, my dear, this is that raseal 
of a nephew of mine, and he’s, given me 
more trouble than all the rest of the family 
put together. He doesn’t look a ‘ paragon,’ 
does he, lass? Notice the eut of his jib! 
He's all there! and I'm not ashamed to say 
it, because he’s my nephew.”’ 

““T did not know that ‘ paragons’ were 
all made in the same mould, Admiral! I 
evidently must come to you for instruction 
upon the subject, as 1 have not given it 
much consideration,’ replied Hermione, 
and she bowed slightly to her new acquaint- 
ance as she spoke. . 

Admiral Longmore chuckled as he go 
hold of his nephew's hand, and wrung it 
cordially. ‘*And this is Miss Challoner, 
my boy. You have heard me speak of her, 
I think,” and his grey eyes twinkled like 
wicked twin stars. 

**T don't think I heard you speak of any- 
thing else, uncle, the last time we met.’’ 

_He laughed, raising his hat, and letting 
poy gaze rest upon the handsome girl before 
im, 

‘*And therefore Miss Challoner must 
pardon me if I carried an image of her in 
my mind’s eye upon my last ecruise,’’ he 
said, with utmost courtesy. 

** But it did not come up to the original,’”’ 
chackled the old man. 

‘* You're right, it did not,’’ returned his 
nephew, ina low voice, ‘‘and I am more 
than pleased to have the opportunity of 
making Miss Challoner’s acquaintance.” 
Then turning to her, he added,— 

‘* As my uncle’s nephew, I hope ere long 
to claim your friendship, for you are a 
wonderful favourite of his, believe me.’’ 

“The Admiral is a capital neighbour,’ 
she answered, somewhat evasively, ‘‘ and 
he and my father would be dull without 
each other's society.”’ 

_*T should think we should, lass, or yours 
either.”’ 

**You can do without that now, since you 
have your nephew,’’ she replied, stiffly. 
** And now I really must run home.”’ 

“Very well, my dear. I'll anchor bere 
on this seat and rest. Douglas, you'll see 
Miss Challoner to her house.” 

Hermione protested, with crimson cheeks, 
but the sailor took his place by her side. 

“Ill pick you up on my way back, 
uncle,” he said, and the thing was settled. 

“All right, my boy; don’t hurry your- 
self,’’ returned the Admiral. ‘I like a nap 
in the open air before dinner—it will give 
me an appetite.’’ 

** It will give you a cold, you mean,”’ said 
Hermione. ‘I can’t think how you ean he 
80 foolish. Lét Captain FitzMaurice go in 
with you, you must have plenty to talk 
about."’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’’ laughed the younger 
man, leading the way; and Hermione 
followed him, because there seemed no- 
thing else lofi for her to do—feeling 
thoroughly antagonistic, although she was 
bound to confess the Admiral’s nephew was 
not at all the sort of ** good young man”’ 
she had expected to see, and was the 
handsomest fellow she had ever met in her 
life. She was quite angry with herself 
because she couldn't think him ugly, dis- 
agreeable, or a pedant. 

They walked on in silence until they were 
outside the gate of Bellerophon House; 
then he looked down at her with a smile, 
which made her heart quiver as it had never 
done befdre, and at the same time made her 
angry that she could thus feel the influence 
of bis hardy beauty and the charm of 
manner so peculiar to himself. 

**So you have made up your mind to dis- 
like me, Miss Challoner ?’’ ho said, his blne 
eyes. daneing.. ‘‘ You must pardon me that 
I was so unfortunate as to overhear your 
words ; but [ think it is only honest to tell 
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you I.did so, and that I might do it. You 
see I have thrust myself upon your society, 
feeling how unwelcome I am.” 

“Gould you like anyone whose perfec- 
tions have been preached at you for the 
past two years?’’ asked Hermione, 
quaintly. 

** Well, to tell the truth, I used to think 
I could,’’ he answered, in a low voice. ‘‘I 
used to believe that if a girl could satisfy 
such a requiring old termagant as my uncle 
there must be something in her; and so I 
have thought of you for a very long time, 
and have frequently pictured our meeting. 
But such fancies are often dispelled by the 
first touch of reality, and here is a case in 
point. Sailors are apt to be romantic, left 
as they are for days and weeks in a world 
of waters, with no woman's face, except 
what memory or fancy provides ; and in my 
next voyage I shall probably be more 
prosaic and wise, and not indulge in foolish 
fancies.”’ 

She looked up at him, but he was speak-~ 
ing quite gravely, and there was a shade of 
disappointment in his tone. 

‘Yes! 1 have often heard that—sailors 
are romantic,’’ she said, with a smile. 

‘* But they are not so foolish as to believe 
in any one,” he continued. “ Take my 
uncle for an example. He never saw a girl 
he would care to make his wife. Women 
are pretty toys; it does not do to entrust 
one’s happiness to their keeping, and I 
shall die a bachelor, like my poor old uncle 
here.'’ i 

“What a merciful escape. for the 
women!” laughed Hermione; ‘‘ I'd sooner 
be hanged than have anything to do with a 
man with such views, I'm glad you're not 
my brother.” 

“T’m glad I am not.” 

‘*And I am still more rejoi¢ed that my 
father is coming, and I can relieve you of the 
trouble of seeing me home. Your object is 
carried out; you have informed me what 
you heard,’’ she said, with glowing cheeks 
and angry eyes, ‘‘ and, I must confess, I see 
no reason for altering the opinion I hid 
formed. Papa, this is Admiral Longmore’s 
nephew, Captain FitzMaurice, who our 
stupid old friend was so foolish to insist on 
sending home with me, as though I had not 
been backwards and forwards thousands of 
times, and am not old enough to take care 
of myself,’’ she added, irritably. 

‘“*] fear you have not shown much 
eran to your escort,’’ said Colonel 

halloner, warmly shaking the young man’s 
hand. ‘‘My daughter is of a very in- 
dependent nature, but I am very glad to 
see Admiral Longmore’s nephew. You are 
most welcome for his sake, now, and. from 
all I have heard of you, you will be quickly 
valued for your own, and I hope you will 
make yourself as much at home at Ripples- 
worth as he does,” 

‘Thank you; that is a hearty invitation, 
and I shall hope to avail myself of your 
hospitality,’’ he replied, looking at Her- 
ntione for some sign of approval on her 
part. --- 

But a cloud rested upon the proud, hand- 
sore face, and the dark eyes were down- 
cast. 

‘** Perhaps you are like myself, and prefer 
to begin with a fixed date. Suppose you 
fetch your uncle, and take up just as you 
find us at dinner-time ? ”’ 

‘* Papa, surely you forget that Maud is 
here, and she and Herbert——’’ and Her- 
mione stepped and hesitated. 

“Would take themselves off to talk 
sweet-nothings. FitzMaurice, my son has 
engaged himself this afternoon, and his 
Jjiancée is with us; but if you don’t object to 
lovers———"’ 

‘* Miss Challoner is right,’’ returned the 
sailor; ‘‘a stranger would be de trop. I 





should 
mony.’ 

** Well, then, to-morrow night,"’ said the 
Colonel, cheerily. 

“But, father, Elinor Hardeastie and Mr, 
Thornhill are coming, then,”’ objected 
Hermione. 

“There seems to be a spell against your 
visit, Captain,’’ laughed the Colonel, gaily ; 
‘** but I'm not to be baulked. Hermoine has 
faced me with another pair of lovers whose 
happiness and peace must not be disturbed ; 
but we shall have no one to lunch to- 
morrow, and no one to dine the bow f after ; 
so book those two engagements, tell my 
old friend that.heis ae 

*“*] shall be pleased to come if Miss 
mere sain has no Sete wars = Captain 

‘itzMaurice, rega er y: 

** None whatever, thanks, she answered, 
not deigning. to look at him, and turned 
away to gather some rosesas she spoke. 

‘*May I help you, Miss Challoner ?’' he 
asked 


“Thank you, but it is a pleasure,’’ she 
returned. 

“Then I will stand aside; I should be 
sorry to deprive you of it,’’ he answered, 
ceremoniously, and continued talking with 
her father; but he noted that she dropped 
a rosebud as she went, and left it unheeded 
upon the path, and as he quitted the 
gardens he raised it, and placed it in his 
button-hole, having first pressed it to his 
lips. 

M Hemmione,”" said Colonel Challoner, a 
little vexedly, ‘‘I never knew you less 
civil to anyone ; for the Admiral’s sake 
alone, you might be pleasant to his 
nephew.” 

“It is not my way, father, to be pleasant 
to people I don't care about, and I can’t see 
why one is bound to make a fuss with any- 
one because he happens to be of the same 
family as someone else,”’ replied the girl, 
petulantly. . 

The Colonel looked at her in astonish- 
ment. 

‘*My dear, FE have me lauded your 
strong common sense up to this moment; 
now you are not in the least like yourself. 
One would think there was something 
objectionable. in Captain FitzMaurice, 
whereas, is a brave man and a distin- 
guished officer.’’ 

‘Oh! spare me any more of his perfec- 
tions!’ cried Hermione, excitedly. ** Have 
I not heard of them till I am weary ? If you 
could tell me he had done something wicked 
it would be quite refreshing.’’ 

** Hermione ! ’’ 

“ Well, let us change the subject, pap2. 
We shall not agree upon it. Now, what did 
Sir Randall say? ’’ 

“Oh! of course, he made difficulties ; 
fathers always do. -1 should, if anyone 
asked for you, no doubt,’’? laughed the 
Colonel. 

** Nobody ever will, so m need not 
trouble yourself, papa; and if they were to 
do so, I should have to be consulted, and I 
should certainly say ‘No.’ [hate men!” 

“Dear me! that is something new,” re- 
turned her father, “I thought their 
stronger natures suited your taste ; but one 
lives and learns. I do believe you have 
been quarreling with the Admiral.” 

‘* If you choose to take up absurd fancies, 
I cannot help it, papa,”’ she cried, with her 
eyes bright, and her cheeks flushed. 

“Hallo! you’re going to scold me now, 
are you, my dear? Hermione, what is the 
matter with you? You are quite unlike 
yourself to-day.”’ 

She stood silent a moment—her temper 
struggling with her generous nature. Then 
she conquered, 4 

“1 am in the wrong, father,” she said, 
softly, and linked her hand within his arm. 


be sorry to spoil the family har- 
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“No, Tam not myself, my dear old dad, and 
yet I cannot tell you what ails. me.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps the thought of losing Herbert 
has upset you,’’ snggested the Colonel. 
“You will miss him, Hermoine; he has 
been an affectionate brother.”’ 

‘*He has, and Ishall; but it is not that. 
I am only too glad that he should be 
h appy.”” 

“Then what is it, my dear girl ?’’ ‘he in- 
quired, anxiously. | 

But Hermione could not tell him. She 
scarcely knew herself that she had treasured 
the noble picture of manhood in her: heart 
which her friend the Admiral had drawn for 
her, and made it her ideal ; and the thought 
that she had found her master was far from 
acceptable te her proud spirit ; and she was 
absolutely impatient with herself, for the 
thrill of hitherto unknown pleasure which 
those powerfal blue eyes had caused in 
her heart; and determined to show him, 
and herself, how little she was to him after 
all. 





CHAPTER VII. 

HerBeRT and Maud were made very 
happy that.evening by Colonel Challoner, 
who repeated the conversation he had held 
with Sir Randall St. George in his own 
amusing@way, taking off the clerical pecu- 
liarities of his friend with good humour; 
and the two young people wandered hand- 
in-hand in the garden till the darkness 
deepened, and it was time for Mand to 
return to the Rectory. 

“It won't be forlong, Maudie!’ said the 
young man, softly, as he lingered at the 
gate. ‘“‘I shall get a little home as soon as 
possible for my pet, and carry her away 
from chattering Rylands, and have her all 
to myself, and then [ shall be happy,’’ 

* And so shall I, Bertie ! ’’ she whispered, 
with her arms about his neck, and the 
impudent stars P pega. merrily overhead. 

“T don’t mind how small it is, so long as 
there is room for us both in it—that is all I 
want, is it not?’’ 

** And this afternoon, my foolish old girl 
told me it was to be our last together! ’”’ he 
laughed, happily. 

“You see, [ didn’t think you wanted papa 
to know; and how could I tell Colonel 
Challoner weuld be so kind?’ she an- 
swered, in a low, contented voice. 

“Did you imagine I would risk losing 
you, darling ?’’ he asked. 

“Tam glad you didn’t!’’. she replied. 
“ But, Bertie, you could not have lost 
me. I could never have loved anyone 
else—only wxitiug would have been very 
weary work.’’ 

‘Very, little one—we won't do it, I 
shall come to-morrow morning and try to 
Settle an early date for- our marriage; and 
now, I suppose, I must let you go in,”’ 

But, although he. said so, he still held-her 


in a warm embrace, and might have con-. 


tinued to do so but that circumstances, in 
the person of ‘the Rector, decided the 
matter for him, 


His portly figure appeared in the door- 
way, with his wife beside him, in ful! relief 
aginst the lighted gas in the hall. 

“its quite time Maud was home, m 
dear,’ he said, tatively; ‘‘ an 
Sg go over to Rippltesworth and fetch 

er, " : 

‘‘T wouldn't harry her to-night, Randall,” 
said Lady St. George, but the Rector had 
already started off down the path and met: 
the lovers entering the gate, without a 
remembrance of the days of his own court- 
ship, of a suspicion of the time they had 
spent there so happily, pend ean 8 

» heart beating agains heart, 
pressed to lips, ™ 
?b* Just in time to save me a walk!’ he 
said, stopping, ‘Good evening, Challoner. 





I couldnt make you hear this afternoon. 
I hope you had a pleasant pull. I have 
seen your father since then, and I shall be 
at home at eleven o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. Come in, Maud, my dear; you're 
very late, and your mother is waiting 
for you at the door. Good-night, Chal- 
loner !”’ 

**Good-night, Sir Randall. I will be with 
you at eleven! ’’ 

Then he held his sweetheart’s hand in 
a lingering farewell, whispered a last 
fond word, and went ont at the Rectory 
gate, and Maud was locked in her mother’s 
arms. 

“‘Mumsy, dear, Iam happy!”’ she said, 
contentedly. 

‘“And so am I in your joy, my dear 
child !”’ she answered, kindly. .‘‘I have 
long thought you two cared for each 
other, and I am glad it is settled. Her- 
bert will make you an affectionate hus- 
band !’’ - 

‘He will, indeed, mother. 
think how he loves me!’’ 

‘*Perhaps I can, dear. Remember, I was 
young once, and had a lover, too.”” 

Maud looked up in surprise. 

‘Did the pater ever really make love, 
mother?’’ she asked, with a look of be- 
wilderment. ‘‘ He is so utterly matter-of- 
fact now that it is hard to believe it.’’ 

“If he‘had not done so I should not 
be here now, child!’’ laughed Lady St. 
George. 

** Gracious | 


You can’t 


IT hope Herbert won't be so 


‘prosaic in twenty, or even thirty years’ 


time! ’’ said the girl, in comic dismay. ‘I 
should be miserable if he ceased to make 
love to me!’”’ 

‘*You will probably grow prosaic too, 
Maud, and when the love is all made, you 
will be content to enjoy it without farther 
weaving. I don’t think your father would 
care to be without me, Maudie! ”’ 

‘*How strange it must be to grow old, 
mother! "’ said the girl, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ and 
to have all one’s warm, bright feelings 
toned down into neutral tints. [ don’t 
think I should like it! ”’ 

‘“*You see, dear, it comes by degrees ; 
and I must confess I am still very happy, 
although not so elastic in health, or exube- 
rant in feelings as I was in youth; and I 
hope you will feel the same when you come 
to my age." 

** So. here you are at last {'’ cried Alice, 
giving her sister a hug; ‘‘and I have to 
congratulate you! Didn't 1 tell you at 
lunch to-day how 1t would be? Well, old 

irl, I’m really very glad ; and now tell me. 
ve you seen the sailor? i hear he has 
come to Rylands after all!’’ 

** What sailor? ”’ asked Maud. 

** Why, the Admural’s nephew, of course. 
Who else could I mean? You're sure to 
have heard all about him at Ripplesworth, 
for. the old man is always running after 

e, and now I suppose Captain Fitz 
Maurice will do the same.” 

**[ don’t think it will be of mueh use if 
a does ; she does not seem to like him at 
all.” . 

“Why not? Is he not good-looking ?”’ 

“The Colonel says he is simply splendia ; 
but Hermione didn't take to him, as anyone 
ean see.” 

** All the better,’’ laughed Alice, and ran 
off, singing merrily. 

Rs OOS a 

Everything was satisfactorily settled the 
following morning between Sir Randall and 
Her , and the marriage of the 
to take place at 






“T have thrown ont a line already, my 
dear boy, and hope to hook you a good 
appointment. My old friend, Lord Hay- 
land, will assist me if he can, I know, 
and I think he will be able todo so. He's 
in London now, and I'll rnn up to see him 
when he has a day to spare to receive 
me.”’ 

“Tm glad you have written to him, 
father. He was always very kind to me, 
and, having married your cousin, will count 
in our favour.”’ 

**T think it will, And now I'll put this 
into the letter-box and get ready to receive 
our visitors.”’ 

“Do you 
Maurice?” 

** Decidedly ; he’s a man to be admired in 
all ways! You'll say so yourself when you 
see him.’’ 

** And yet Hermione's judgment is usually 
unerring, and it is certain he has not 
made a favourable impression on her. I 
never knew her so reserved about anyone 
before.”’ 

‘**No. I can't make Hermione out. I 
think something must have annoyed her 
yesterday of which we know nothing.” 

**Can’t say. She was kindness itself to 
me and Maud. I’m not in it, if anyone has 
ruftied her feathers.”’ 

‘*Norl. But something has gone wrong 
with her, I’m sure.”’ 

‘6 Never mind; she’ll soon get over it, 
dad. She’s too sensible to sulk, whatever 
may have vexed her; and here they come 
up the drive.” 

And Herbert stood behind the curtains, 
looking out. 

‘*By Jove! He's the handsomest fellow 
I ever saw! What a figure and springy 
walk ; Hermy cannot object to his personal 
appearance at any rate, and he seems a 
jolly sort of fellow. See how good- 
humouredly he is Jaughing, and helping the 
old Admiral along ?”’ 

“Yos! I told you he was charming, 
Bertie ; the old man may well be proud of 
his heir !"’ 

‘‘He’ll have a good deal more than the 
Admiral can leave him. He’san only child, 
and his father is as rich asaJew, Why, 
that poor old woman left him an immense 
fortune, and that wretched old Arbour 
Glen is a part of it. A queer fancy of Mr. 
Hardeastle’s, wasn't it, to take the old 
place?’’ 

“Don't forget that his daughter dines 
with us to-night.’’ 

‘*] won’t. But I’m off to meet this brace 
of sailors. Won't you ali talk shop! I 
shall be out of it,’’ and with wu backward 
glance he left the room, and went to meet 
and welcome his father’s guests at the hall 
door, leading them into the admiral’s 
favourite apartment, the drawing-room, 
where the Colonel quickly joined them. 

Captain FitzMaurice had heen told whose 
dainty fingers had arranged this tasteful 
bower, and- his eyes wandered approvingly 
from one detail to another in the breaks of 
the conversation, until they tixed them- 
selves upon the door, by which the proud 
beanty must enter, his heart beating heavily 
with the anticipated pleasure of meeting 
her again; even while he asked himself 
why he should be pleased, secing that she 
had treated him with scant civility ; and 
yet, with strange perversity, he had taken 
«greater faney to her than he had ever 
done to any girl before. 

The very fact of her wilfalness added 
piquangy to her beauty, and the difficulty in 
wioning her inereased his desire to make 
the prize his own.’ From his uncle he knew 
that she was good and brave, lLonest and 
true, and gentle, too, in her softer moods; 


really like Captain Fitz- 





and the thought came to him how sweet a 
task it would he te make her love him, to 
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see her wilfulness give way, and the shy 
glance of affection growing in those dark 
eyes, which could look so haughty and so 
cold, but which he felt could become most 
dangerously soft. 

But she did not enter the room until the 
gong had announced luncheon, when. she 
came hastily in with a flush upon her cheeks, 
and a strange brightness in her eyes, dressed 
in cn am colour, with a bunch of crimson 
roses at her shoulder and another at her 
waist ; and her glance at once settled upon 


the bud of the same colour in the buetton-» 


hole of Captain FitzMeaurice’s coat, 

‘* Do you wonder where I got my flower ?”’ 
he asked, as he led her into luncheon at her 
father’s request, he having taken posses- 
sion of the Admiral’s arm. 

“Yos; [saw it was one of ours!’’ she 
answered, readily. ‘It is an uncommon 
rose, and only just in bloom. I gathered the 
first blossoms yesterday !”’ 

* And dropped this bud. Was it very 
dishonest of me to take possession of it?’ 
and his blue eyes settled upon hers with so 
searching and earnest a look of inquiry that 
Hermione’s cheeks were all aglow with 
colour ; and she answered him never a word 
as she walked by his side to the table, 
where he placed a chair for her. 

‘‘ What do you say to a game of tennis 
after lunch, and I'll fetch Maud?’ said 
Herbert, cheerily. ‘‘Of course, the Captain 
plays, and we shall make a good set.”’ 

‘* Not to-day, Bertie. [am going to ride 
over to Grantham Court this afternoon,"’ 
said Hermione, decidedly; ‘‘and I shall 
start immediately after luancheon.”’ 

For a moment a cloud of disappointment 
crossed the sailor's brow—-the next it was 
chased away by one of amusement; and, as 
Hermione was riding home from the Court, 
who should meet. her but Captain Douglas 
FitzManrice. 

* This is luck!” he said, gallantly, as he 
turned and went her way, ‘“‘i hope, Miss 
Challoner, you did not go out this afternoon 
to escape my company ?”’ 

‘* What if I did? ’’ she asked, defiantly. 

** I should be so sorry for your disappoint- 
ment!” he answered, gravely ; ‘‘for I am 
80 selfish that I cannot offer to give up the 
pleasure of your society !”’ 

““ Why do you insist on joining me? ’’ she 
questioned, with a gleam of anger from the 
dark eyes. 

“‘ Because I want to know you better!” 
he answered, earnestly ; ** and because I am 
anxious to overcome the dislike you have 
somewhat unjustly taken to me! No man 
should be condemned without a ‘hearing. 
Do not always avoid me, Miss Challoner, 
and we may yet be friends—who knows? 
In justice you must give me a trial! "’ 

‘Must 1?" she asked, a gentler look 
gathering about her mouth. ‘‘ Well, what- 
ever comes of it, you will have only your- 
self to blame, Captain FitzMaurice. Instinct, 
T suppose, telis me to avoid you, and I have 
tried to do it !”’ 

‘* And something—we will call it instinct 
if you like—tells me to seek you, and has 
told me so, even before I ever looked upon 
your sweet, proud face, Hermione; and I 
mean to continue to do so with or without 
your leave!’ he said, with a strange 
mingling of earnestness and mischief. , 

Hermione brought her whip dowa smartly 
upon her horse’s shoulder, and it flew for- 
ward like an arrow from the bow. 

‘* How slowly we are riding,’’ she said, 
totally disregarding his words, with a flush 
of indignation oddly blended with a keen 
joy, that this man, whose over-mastering 
influence she could not quell, was bent on 
wooing her, even against her will. 

** Don't let us go so fast, Miss Chal- 
loner!" he laughed, trying to keep by her 
ride with his far less fleet steed, 








‘*Why? You're not going to tumble off, 
are you ?’’ she asked, wickedly. 

“T’ll promise not to do that,’ he replied, 
‘‘even though I ama sailor. But if we go 
at this pace weshall be home before we tan 
say Jack Robinson.”’ 

** All the better.”’ 

**i don't think so. Turn round, and I'll 
go as fast as this fat old animal of my 
unele’s can manage it.”’ 

‘*'No, thanks; 1 have visitors coming. I, 
must go back.” 

‘Ab! IL remember—a pair of happy 
lovers.”’ 

“I never said they were happy. They 
have not much to make them so but their 
aifection for each other.'’ . 

“Tf that is real, what more could they 
want?" he asked, in a low voice. + 

“A good deal—if the man were a sailor,”’ 
she replied, mischievously.‘‘ But for- 
tunately for Miss Hardeastle'’s peace of 
mind, her lover is not. By-the-by, he is in 
your father’s bank ; and, morestrange still, 
Mr, Hardcastle has taken an odd old house 
here, which is Mr, FitzMaurice’s property: 4 
and how the unfortunate people are to live 
in it, in its present tumble-down condition, 
I'm sure I don't know, 1 is rather hard on 
my little friend Elinor to have to go there.” 

‘Is she a friend of yours? ”’ hie inquired, 
with interest. 

‘‘Yes. Ihave taken a strong liking for 
her, She is so unselfish and gentle and meek 
under real troubles, and yet there’s a vein 
of power and strength in the girl's character 
which one feels would Jead her through 
heavy temptations. Yes, Elinor and I are 
friends!’ 

‘*She is fortunate, Miss Challoner, in 
having gained sowarm a e¢hampion. Would 
it be troubling te you to ride round by this 
house of my father’s, thatI may report upon 
its condition ?”’ 

** Will you ask him to set it in order? 
That would be kind to Elinor. All the 
people in Rylands are chattering at Mr. 
Hardeastle's taking-his danghter to such a 
place,”’ she said, with interest. 

*] will, certainly,’’ he answered, kindly. 
‘And if I ask him, I think I can promise 
that he will not refuse.’’ 

She gave him a soft glance of gratitude 
for Elinor’s sake. 

‘* That is good of you!”’ she said, gently, 
and he determined that Arbour Glen should 
he thoroughly put in order for Hermione's 
friend. 

And the directions which soon reached 
Mr, Letsam upon the sabject very consider- 
ably astonished him, and all the inhabitants 
of Rylands, and none more so than Elinor 
herself aud her selfish father. ¢ 

But Hermione saw what was going on 
with a flush of joy, and thanked Captain 
VitzMaurice with glad eyes. 

‘* Hermione ’’ he whispered, ‘* I would do 
much more for your sake, if you would only 
believe it!" 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CAPTAIN FITZMAURICE was sitting at the 
Admiral’s breakfast-table with an open 
letter before him. 

Mh I am offered another ship,’’ he 
said. f 
** And you mean to accept it? "’ 

‘*T suppose so. I can hardly give up my 
profession at my age, especially when I have 
so little inducement.to do it.” 

~ “You'll not sail out of this port, my lad, 
till Hermione Challoner has cofisented to 
become your wife,’’ answered the old 
Admiral, doggedly. ‘‘ My mind is set upon 
the match, and has been ever since I have 
known the girl. [ll be shot if I don’t marry 
her myself if yon make so many difficulties 
about it,’’ ended the-old man hotly. 


‘' “Cur Novelettes are always thoroughly interesting, 





‘* Your mind cannot be more set upon it 
than my own, unele,"’ said Douglas Fitz- 
Maurice, gravely, *t but she doesn’t like 
me. She said so from the first, and I ‘have 
come to the conclusion that she really meant 
it. I-thought once she was coming round, 
when she was iriterested about Arbour 
Glen, but she’s as bad as ever now, and it 
or be unmanly of me to press her fur- 
ther.”’ 

“Pshaw! theo [I'll ask ber myself,’ 
shouted the Admiral, in anger. 

“tT believe you would have a better chance 
than I should,”’ answered the young man, 
impatiently. “s ; . 

‘Do you love her, you lnbber?” asked 
the Admiral, in his quaint nautical fashion. 


| ‘* I expected better things from a credita bic 


looking cruiser like you. I thought. you 
would have boarded her long ago! "’ 

** Heaven knows I long for her love,’’ an- 
swered the Captain, passionately, ** but I 
cannot break down the wall of reserve sho 
has built up between us, and 1 am not going 
to risk a final rejection at her hands.”’ 

‘Nonsense! If she said no she would not 
mean it.’ 

* Pardon me, 'l think she would mean it ; 
and I should certainly accept. her decision.” 

**More fool you! I'd propose a dozen 
times till Igot her. I'd not be silenced by 
the’ first shot; but there, men are not what 
they were when I was young. If once | 
had seen a girl to my mind I'd have fired 
away till she surrendered; but there, I 
never did till it was too late.” 

** Then ‘you met her ? ’’ asked his nephew, 
in Surprise. 

“*Then I met Hermione Challoner, and 
knew that Thad found the best woman on 
earth; but I couldn’t ask such a sacrifice 
of her, my boy, as to tie herself to an ancient 
wreck like myself, so 1 determined to marry 
her by proxy,’’ he saidy with feeling. 
** Douglas, 1 lave both her and yon, and if 
you let her slip through your fingers your 
old uncle will find it hard to forgive you." 

“* But, my Wear uncle, what am I to do? 
I can't make a girl love me who does not,"’ 
said Captain FitzMaurice, despairingly. 

** Bosh | she loves you with all her heart. 
She only wants management ; it wouldn't 
be natnral if she didn’t.” . 

‘*T wish I could agree with you, uncle! "’ 

* Will you follow my wishes ?”’ asked the 
other, abruptly, ‘* to the letter, mind ?”’ 

** Certainly, if I can do so.”’ 

** Of course youcan. Promise to wait for 
me at a certain spot until 1 return to you.” 

“That is not a difficult task! ’’ he laughed. 

“Is it not? Wait until you try; and 
now, you rascal, come along!’’ 

And he led him to a rustic garden-seat, 
close to the hedge which divided the 
grounds of Bellerophom House from those of 
Ripplesworth, through which it was easy 
enough to look, although the’seat was well 
hidden by evergreens. 

** Tf you move an inch I’ve done with you,” 
whispered the Admiral, and went off at an 
wnusual pace for his gouty feet, out at his 
own gate and into that of. Ripplesworth, 
when he soon perceived the slight, graceful 
form of Hermione in her rosary, cutting 
flowers, and dropping’ them into a basket 
which hung upon her arm. 

“‘Ship ahoy!’’ shouted the old man, and 
with a ht face the girl went swiftiy to 
his side. las FitzMaurice (looking 
between the he ‘wond at the 
sweetness of her smile, and the mobility of 
= features, which so seldom relaxed for 

m. a 

‘‘Good heavens!" he muttered. ‘' Can 
she really care for the old ? That 
would, indeed, account. for and he 
graspe the wooieh erm of the chitke Hercely. 

“Hermione, my dear! 6 atid sil 
down over here, under the shadow of that 
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tree,’ said the Admiral, a little feebly. 
‘ |'ve news to tell you.’’ 

‘Good or bad?'’ she asked, looking at 
him with interest. 

‘“ Well, my dear, I think you will consider 
it good; but although in one sense 1 may 
agree with you, in another I can’t.”’ 

‘J don’t. follow you,’’ she said, im-| 
patiently. ‘ Whom does it concern ?”’ 

“ My nephew.’’ 

“Oh!” q 

‘You have lost interest in the theme,” | 
said he, rising. ‘* I won't trouble you with | 
it. There was a time, Miss Hermione, when | 
you used to be gentle and kind to a desolate | 
old man; when your bright ways were the | 
gunshine upon the rough path of “his soli- 
tary life’; but that season bas passed, and | 
there are clouds in the sky and rocks ahead, 
I'm afraid to speak in these days. I'll go 
home !”’ : 

“No you won't!’’ cried Hermione, re- 
proachfally. ‘‘ And Ihave as much cause 
to complain as you have. There was atime 
when I had a dear, kind old friend, who was 
ever so good to me, and never teased or 
worried me at all ; but those days are over,”’ 
she ended, with trembling lips, ‘ and every- 
thing seems all worry and most miserable.” 

‘Well, ny dear, | meant it for the best,” 
he said, with affeeted penitence. ‘'! don’t 
pretend to misunderstand you. [t was the 
one wish of my heart to see yon and Douglas 
united, because I thought you were cut out 
for each other, and would both be really 
happy. But, there! my dear, think no more 
about it. I have pocketed my disappoint- 
ment, and 1 own I was wrong. My nephew 
would never care to wed a girl who could 
uot give herself to him body and soul. Half 
a heart would not suit the boy, nor a wife 
who.could show him a proud spirit. I can't 
say bat what he took to you at first. In 
fact, it was love at first sight, Miss Her- 
mione ; but affection is a plant which needs 
a woman’s sunshine to make it grow ; and 
you know, my dear, you took pains to 
scorch and wither up the blossoms of his 
love, and now it need trouble you no more.” 

“Not trouble me?” she echoed, with 
something very like a sob of despair rising 
in her throat. 

“No, lass; you'll not see the lad again. 
He’ll bother you no more. He's off to sea 
again! He’s valued by the Admiralty, if 
he is not by the ladies, and has another 
oP offered to him.’’ 

ermione tarned privet white. ; 

“ And will he not come even to say good- 
bye?’ she asked, pressing her hand to her 
heart, 

‘Better not, unless you wish it!’’ he 
said, eyeing her keenly. 

‘*] wish it!" she cried, with an hysterical 
gasp. ‘*How absurd! Have Il ever shown 
that T wish for his society ? ”’ € 

‘**No, you haven't ; and he has taken your 
very broad hint at last, Hermione, my dear, 
make yourself quite happy. Douglas is far 
too proud to seek, you any further; and I 
hope he will soon find some nice girl to take 
away any shade of disappointment which 
may linger in his heart. And now, my dear, 
good-bye! If yon have any message for 
him I’) deliver it.” 


——s 


Tears rose and dimmed the soft, dark |, 


eyes, but Hermione would not let one fall. 
“ Yes! tell him toat I wish him well,’ she 
said, as Armly as she could. ‘‘ And oh! old 
friend, if @ver he cares for another girl let 
both him and her alone to manage their own 
affairs. People little know what mischief, 
they do by interference.”’ 
“ Well, that’s. gratitade |’’ grumbled the, 


old with a twinkle in his grey eyes. . 
“ Tllleave you, Miss Hermione, until Bui aad 
more | 5 towards me. Of 


‘you mean, and I'm, 





course, A thy, 
blessed tt ever try to help anyone ay 


more. I'll say with Paul Pry, ‘ if ever I do 
a kind action again’; but make yourself. 
happy. As I said before, my nephew shall 
trouble you no further. Good-bye !’’ 

And the Admiral moved off in an apparent 
huff; without even a clasp of Hermione's | 
small hand. 

Nor did she try to stop him, but sat still | 
and white, the very picture of sorrow; 
and the tears she had kept back so bravely, ’ 


j while the Admiral was with her, fel] in hot 


sealding drops, now that she was alone; 
and her trouble was barbed by the self- 
condemning knowledge that her own pride, 
independence, and perversity alone had. 
stood, not only in the way of her own 
happiness, but in that of the man she loved. | 

“It is all my own fault !’’ she marmured, 
in a voice so broken with feeling, that the 
listener behind the hedge with difficulty , 
eaught her words. ij 

‘What mockery to tell me to be happy! 
I shall never be that again. Going away! 
without one word or look, or hand-clasp— 

rhaps never to meet any more, or to find 

im married to another! No, no! better 
not to meet in this world than to bear that 
sight. Oh! my darling, my darling! you 
will never know how I love you; how the 
heart of Hermione Challoner, said to be so 
proud and hard, melted at your first look, 
and will remain yours tillit ceases to beat ! 
It is none the less yours, my love, because 
you will never know it—besause the secret 
must rest buried in my heart for ever. And 
what might not my life have been? Surely 
he did love me, till I killed his affection by 
my youthfal folly; and now there is only 
one thing for me to do, to bear my punish- 
ment as best Ican. I wonder if girls often 
thus wreck their own peace and joy! I 
have but one comfort now. He loved me 
once—I am sure he did!” 

And Hermione buried her wet face in her 
hands, and rocked herself slowly to and fro 
in her pain. And while she was thus 
accusing herself, the handsome face of 
Douglas FitzMaurice became animated, 

er, and happy. 
sisting yore and cog _ oo se 
p the e with his hands, forced his 
way ugh the gap he had made; but so_ 
abso was the girl in her grief that she 
never lieard a sound, and knew nothing of 
his presence, nor that her sorrow was over 
for ever, till a pair of strong arms were 
about ber, and her own speech was con- 

‘*He loved you once, and he loves you 
still, and he will love you for ever, Her- 
mione!’’ he eried, joyfully. ‘“‘My own, 
naughty, proud darling, let me forgive you! 
Sweetheart! I have been eavesdropping. 
T have heard all that passed between you 
and my good old uncle, all which you said 
to your own dear self, and misunderstand- 
ings are over between us now hencefor- 
ward.’’ ‘ 

Then he released her from his embrace, 
and stood with his arms outstretched, wait- 


is love you, Hermione! ’’ he said, in a 
low, clear voice, Tndieg!. wil sass her 
whole being. * Dar will you come 
home of own free will?”’ 

She li her dark eyes to his with 
sudden joy, and without another word she 
rose from her seat and nestled to his breast, 
and as his arms closed erly around her, 
and imprisoned her, the last regret left her 
that she had found the master of her heart. 

The last misunderstanding was cleared 


‘those two knew, was ee howe een dpens 
eestatioally happy, ey loved ene 

a voice © in upon their, 
‘lov » 


‘You young dog!’ exclaimed the Ad 
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miral; “Cand you promised to stay where 
I left you tilil came back! I'll try you by 
dram-head court-martial for making a foal 
of me, and for conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman! The sooner you're 
off to sea the better. Making love under 
my very nose, when IJ had told the lady all 
was over between you. Oh! the perver- 
sity. of human nature! it’s incredible, in- 
credible,’’ and the laughing face of the old 
man beamed happily at the lovers through 
the disordered hedge. 





CHAPTER IX. 

CAPTAIN FitZM AURICE did not accept the 
command of that ship ; and Admiral Long- 
more, with many chuckles, remarked, that 
the naval anthorities might whistle for his 
nephew’s services in the future, for fond as 
he was of his profession, he was still more 
fond of Hermione | 

Rylands had been filled with excitement, 
there were so many weddings to he attended 
and talked about. The editor and the 
authoress really did make a match of it, aud 
all the village thought it a very wise thing 
for them both to do, similarity of taste 
and o¢cnpation, being a valuable addition 
to the domestic happiness, and one house 
being cheaper to keep up than two; by 
which, it will be seen, that Rylands was 
blessed with common sense, and as the 
bride and bridegroom were neither of them 
as young as they once were, the. village- 
folk spoke little of the love, and more of 
the convenience of things, which was to 
unite their hearts or interests. 

The wedding of Hermione Challoner was 
regarded from a more romantic point of 
view, as well as thai of Maud St. George. 

The sailor lover proved every whit as 
impatient as the civilian, and it was settled 
that the Colonel was to be deserted by both 
his children op one day, which he said,with 
playful sadness, was hardly fair. But 
neither Herbert nor Hermione had any in- 
tention of deserting their father ; and in 
making plans for their own happiness did 
not forget his. And it was arranged that 
he should divide his time between his two 
ehildren and his own home, so that he 
would have but little space to fee] dull. 

Hermione also made the Admiral agree to 
spend along period with them every sea- 
son, and promised to visit him at Belle 
rophon House. 

ylands approved of the weddings. The 
people said there had never been such 
pretty ones in the parish before, nor so 
handsome a couple as Hermione and her 
sailor husband; while Maud looked very 
pretty in the eyes of the man who loved 
her, if she could not compete with the 
statuesque beauty of the perfect brunette. 

There were the usual flowers and favours, 
tasteful dresses, smiling faces, and good 
wishes; and more than a usual amount of 
love and happiness to crown the double 
wedding with success. And the two young 
couples went out into the world to fight the 
battle of life hand-in-hand ; and the people 
of Rylands were left to go on much as they 
did before. 

They bad still one theme of conversation 
to talk about, which puzzled, while it in- 
terested them—namely, The Hardeastles. 

It soon became known that Arbour Glen 
had been thoroughly repaired through 
Hermione Challoner’s influence with the 
FitzMaurices ; but no one was more sur 
prised than Hermione herself at the strange 
turn. events took upon Mr. Hardcastle’s 
vbtaining possession of the house, which he 
was to hold for three years as a tenant 
without paying any rent. 

He soon became quite a different man 
no longer morose and melancholy, but. im- 


<a and self-asserting, He dreased well 


imself, and dressed his daughter well too, 
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He kept severa) servants, and a good 
table. He gave large subscriptions to local 
charities, and entertainments to his neigh- 
bours ; and last, though not least, he abso- 
lutely forbade any en ment bet ween 
Elinor and Mr. Thornhill, the poor banker’s 
clerk, who he said was no match for her ; 
but nothing would induce, him to explain 
the sudden, apparent change in his cir- 
cumstances, nor his conduct regarding his 
daughter’s engagement. 

He said it must be broken off, and he ex- 
pected her to obey him. Sofar Elinor Hard- 
castle had never disputed her father’s will; 
but now the firm, yet gentle girl positively 
refused to give up the man she loved, and 
who had loved her so honestly and well, 
without some powerful reason being as- 
signed for her doing so; and the argument 
waxed fierce upon the man’s part, while 
Elinor held to her promise with ajl the 
pertinacity of her steadfast nature. 

But it was a deep sorrow to her-to be 
thus obliged to stand out against her 
father’s will and wishes, and she longed 
for the old days of poverty, the mended 
dresses, and the permitted talks under 
the trees in the little back garden at 
Chandos-terrace. 

It would not have been nature had she 
not still met her lover, but she did so with 
a saddened spirit, and there was little of 
the element of hope in either of their 
hearts. 

All Rylands knew that Mr. Hardcastle 
had forbidden the match, and that he had 
higher views for his daughter, and had 

iven Mr. Thornhill the cut direct; and 

ylands never encouraged children in dis- 
obedience, more especially when the father 
in question was a newly-risen star, and gave 
parties for their benefit. 

Stil! they were at a loss to understand 
his evident accession to wealth, or his re- 
ticence upon the subject, which, however, 
would have seemed more strange had he 
not ‘always been reserved and silent con- 
eerning his own affairs, of which none of 
them knew any more than they did when he 
first came among them; and for two years 
things went on in the same manner at 
Arbour Glen, when Mr. Hardcastle became 
seriously ill with fever, and in his delirium 
he both did and said’ strange things, so 
strange that Elinor dismissed other nurses 
from his room and took the entire charge of 
the patient herself. 

*“*T found it in that secret panel!’’ he 
said, one day, excitedly. ‘* See, it lies in 
that old wainseot. 1 came upon it aeci- 
dentally at first, but ] never rested till I 
found out what it meant. It was an-old, 
faded paper—yellow with age, and it said 
seven by fourteen! Nothing more, that was 
all f had to go upon; but Jack Hardcastle 
used to be a sharp hand ; he knew a thing or 
two in his time, and he hasn’t forgotten all 
the odd tricks yet. Ha! ha! he wasn’t to 
be done. He had heard of men keep- 
ing such dates for their own guidance— 
seven by fourteen! It haunted me night 
and day,” he cried, wildly; ‘‘ but I found 
it out. Idestroyed the paper, but I shall 
never forget. Hush! my head is confused ! 
TI might not remember! I might—I might! 
VU see if I'm all right still. Two screws— 
only two screws to keep the secret! * Who 
says it isn’t mine?” he cried, savagely. 
“* Nonsense ! it has lain there sixty—seventy 
years. ‘ Findings keepings!’ 1 was a 
schoolboy once—I have not forgotten! 
Haunted! pshaw! the old miser never 
haunts me, although I have found his 
hoard !’’ and he laughed wildly. 

‘* It’s mine! mine! I love it as he did! 
and if Elinor will not promise the secret 
shaildie with me, She shall never know— 
never! Let her be a r! Broke her 
mother’s heart, did 1? and I shall break 
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hers. No, no, not while she has the golden 
balm to heal it. If she obeys me, I shall be 
al) hers—all !”’ 

And. the invalid turned restlessly upon 
his pillow, and fell into a troubled sleep, 
while the sad, pale face of his daughter 
watched him with growing fear at her 
heart. 

The doctor said he could not save Mr. 
Hardeastle’s life, and night and day the gir! 
watched by the side of the dying man, 
listening to his ravings, and doing her best 
to soothe his sufferings, ahd to keep others 
from hearing the words, which, to her mind, 
were so fraught with meaning. 

There intervened before the end a time of 
consciousness to the man who thought-his 
secret in his own keeping. 

** Blinor,’’ he said, feebly, ‘*am I very 
ill? Tell me the truth.” 

“ Very, father dear,’’ she answered with 
tear-dimmed eyes. ‘‘ Yes, 1 must tell you 
the truth—you are very near the end! And, 
oh, father, dear ! may 1 send for Sir Randall 
St. George? He would know better than I 
with what words to cheer you through the 
dark valley.’’ ; 

‘*So it has come to that! ’’ he answefed, 
with astartled look, ‘* Well, I'm no coward 
—I'm not afraid. But, Elinor, I must 
speak to you before I die. Ihave a secret, 
which, if I reveal to you, you will be a rich 
woman ; but, if Ya defy your dying father 
you will live and die a beggar, or live upon 
the wretched stipend of a penniless banker's 
clerk! My dear, it is in my power to leave 
great wealth—never mind how ; but promise 
me that you will give up Edwin Thornhill, 
and all shall be yours. Promise! promise !’’ 
and he grasped her by the wrist. ‘* Remem- 
ber, Elinor, it is my last wish, and your 
last chance,”’, 

** Oh, father!’’ she answered, with hands 
tightly clasped together in ber anguish of 
spirit, ‘I cannot give you the promise you 
ask! I would rather be ever so poor by 
Edwin’s side than inherit the most vast 
fortune, for I love him truly !”’ 

‘Then my secret dies with me!’’ he 
said, in anger. 

A great and sudden change passed over 
the face of the dying man, as though a veil 
of crape were drawn across it, and when it 
“ Wn subsided the spirit of Elinor’s father 

ad fled. 





CHAPTER X. 


TsE faneral over, and Elinor Hardcastle 
left alone, she sat thinking over the words 
of her dead father, wondering what they 
had really meant, and what it was her duty 
to do; and at last decided t6 try and find 
out the truth for herself. 

** Seven by fourteen ! '’ she repeated, and 
she thought that he had referred to some- 
thing in his own chamber. 

She went up there timidly, and passed 
the bed where the still form had so lately 
rested with a feeling of nervousness, as 
though he would rise up and reproach her 
for endeavouring to discover. the secret 
which he had distinetly said with his last 
breath should die with him. 

“Two screws!’' Where should she find 
them? He had spoken of a panel, but she 
looked for it in vain. 

She examined the wainscots of the room 
and the walls, sheturned up the garpet and 
looked at the boards, but no nearer did she 
come to her father’s secret, and the day 
closed in. 

Then came a tap at the door, and the ser- 
vant told her that Mr, Thornhill was wait- 
ing to see her, and she descended, her heart 
very full of love for him. 

She had bidden him remain away so long 
as her father should be in the house, for he 
had forbidden her lover’s entrance there 
but his affectionate words had cheered her 





by letter, and he was making arrangements 
even now for her comfort. 

* Elinor, darling !’’ he said, clasping her 
in his arms, and holding her firmly to bis 
breast, ‘‘ we have only one another now ; 
when will you come home to me?” 

“Can you afford to marry yet, Edwin?” 
she asked, looking honestly in his face. 

““ What is enough for one, dear love, is 
nearly enough for two, and I have saved a 
little. I thought we would take your old 
home in Chandos-terrace, and buy a little 
furniture with my savings.”’ 

She stood still beside him, her father’s 
dying words ringing in her ears. Should 
she tell them to her lover ? 

‘‘I think this furniture must legally be 
mine,’’ she continued, after a pause, 
*‘ although ny father told me I was to have 
nothing,” she said, wonderingly. 

‘Did he, darling? Then we will not 
touch a stick of it. Have youfound no will 
yet?” 

‘‘No, none; my poor father never 
dreamed of dying so soon—he left no 
orders.”’ 

‘And have you found where he got his 
money of late ?”’ 

‘“No! and; Edwin, if I had, I shouid 
not claim it, for he did not wish me to have 


it. 

** Still, if he has died withont a will it is 
yours ; and you will have to arrange what 
is to be done with it.” 

** Do you want it, Edwin ?”’ she asked, re- 
garding bim earnestly. 

He took both her hands, and looked down 
into the depths of her eyes. 

** No! little one,’’ he said, softly; ‘ give 
it to a hospital or what rage lease. Iwant 
my wife, that is all. ring | when will 
you come home to me?” 

‘* When you please now, Edwin,” she re- 
plied. ‘* You have made me so happy; but 
I need not trouble about the hospital, my 
dear, for I have only found money enough 
to pay the servants their wages, and pay 
the funeral expenses; and nothing what- 
evér to guide_me as to whence my father 
derived or drew his income, save the papers 
relating to the small life annuity upon 
which we existed so many years, which died 
with him, as he always said it would.’’ 

“Were there no cheques, accounts, or 
bankers’ books ?’' 

** None that I can find.”’ 

“That is od@; but don’t trouble about 
anything, my love. Come home and let me 
make you rpey. When shall it be, little 
woman? I have waited long enough, and 
have been very lonely.”’ 

‘*Come again to-morrow night, Edwin,” 
she said, ‘‘and we will them decide every- 
thing. To-day I have gone through a good 
deal, and cannot even think." 

** You look very tired, little one! I shal! 
rec ib: now, I advise you to go straight 
te oe 


And Elinor followed his wishes, and after 
tossing about for some hours, unable to 
drive away the many cares which oppressed 
her, she fell asleep, and dreamed a golden 
dream. 

Dreamed that she had tgrned ont to be 
very wealthy, and that she had shared her 
riches with the man she loved; that they 
were married, and had children fair around 
them, and were doing great things among 
their fellow-men, feeding the hungry, com- 
forting the sorrowful, and carrying out 4 
great work, which only could be done by 
the rich, whose hearts are capable of real 
sympathy with those around them—hearts 
like her own and Edwin Thornhil]’s. And 
the BB oe into her Leng its 
mo glory, and touching the fair face, 
broke dream in two, 

She sighed as it faded from her mind like 
the vanishing mirage from the eyes of the 
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desert traveller, and she saw before her life 
as it would be. Happy, perhaps, with the 
man she loved, bat one of hard work for 
him and her, and no possibility of doing the 

which had been pictured to her sleep- 

g mind, 

She tried to shut it all out, and turned 
her eyes to the strange oaken beams of her 
wooden ceiling, and thought she had never 
seen such anywhere but in that old house, 
the beams running one way and the thinner 
wood across, and she fell to counting them. 
Ten beams one way and thirty boards the 
other, with smaller beams across again, for 
ornament or strength. 

And once more she fell to counting them. 
When she reached the mystic number of 
seven she stopped, and sprin from her 
bed, put on her slippers and ing-gown, 
and went to her father's room. 

Seven by fourteen ! 

She looked up at the ceiling—it was just 
like that in her Own room, Few: upon the 
seventh beam there was oubtedly a 
screw. 

No one else was awake in the house. It 
was very still and quiet. With beating 
heart she went out on the landing to fetch 
the oaken ladder or steps, which her father 
had made some time before, ostensibly to 
get up to a wi which opened out upon 
the roof. It heavy, and she carried it 
with some difficulty, and fixing it between 
the skirting and the seventh beam found 
that the height exactly corresponded, and 
that it was perfectly safe to ascend; and 
her heart beat wildly as she felt convinced 
that the ladder had been really niade to fit 
into this particular spot, and that she was 
onthe borderland her father’s secret, 
which he said should die with him. 

Even now she hesitated, but’ some power 
she could not resist urged her on. She 
found a screw-driver, and mounting the 
ladder, ascended to the top, and perceived 
“vith trembling fingers she unt 

th trembli s she ‘astened 
them both, rare Be aware that there 
was a trap door, which was fastened down 
behind the beams, and gave no evidence 
whatever of existence. 

With intense excitement she raised it, 
and at first could see no within ; but 
as she became accustomed to the dim light, 
she gave a startled cry, and out 
her hands she baried them in gold ! 

Here was her golden dream come true. 
She might wed her Edwin, and live with 
him in luxury, and if she were blessed with 
children she could educate them and 
provide for them well. She could feed 
the hu , clothe those in poverty—com- 
fort the sick, and sorrowful, and suffering. 
These hoards of wealth would do it all, and 
her dream might indeed be a reality. She 
sat upon the edge of the trap door, gazi 
at the wonderful sight before her, ant 
rane of that poor loving woman, wait- 
ing for her lover to become rich, and believ- 
ing in his poverty. ‘ 


And he, with his ever-growing ‘sin of 


avarice, closing his heart to its natural 
affections, and waiting in his turn until she 
should inherit the fortune of her uncle, 
which would enable them to live upon her 
property and leave his beloved gold un- 
touched. 

Money had certainly brought no good to 
the man to whom this great store of gold 
had belonged, and her father had found it, 
= Klinor did not think it had raised him 

ither. 

She turned siek and giddy with these 
thoughts, and descending the ladder, she 
sat down upon a chair, with her eyes fixed 
Upon her father’s bed, 

What good had finding this wealth done 
hin? He had had more luxuries,’ more 
animal gratification for nearly two years of 


‘ 





his life, and had died with his heart as hard 
asamill-stone. And he had intended his 
secret to have died with him, lest she should 
benefit by it after her disobedience. 

But be had died without a will, and the 
wealth was, she supposed, all hers now ; 
but he had said she was not to have it, 
and she thought it had better be given to a 
hospital. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet and 
pressed her hand to her brow. 

* Oh, father! it never was yours!’’ she 
murmured, as thongh he were reaily pre- 
sent. ‘lf it belonged to Mr. Miles—as it 
assuredly must have done—he left it with 
allthe rest of his money which was dis- 
covered, to the woman who was to have 
been his wife, and she left it to Mr, 
FitzMaurice!”’ 

For some time she stood dazed and stupe- 


**Oh, father! why did you keep it? ’’ she 
moaned. ‘And we have actually been 
using this—this stolen gold—and living 
upon it!'’ . 

And she shivered as her eyes rested upon 
the bed where the man she was condemning 
had died so lately; and, leaving the room, 
she locked the door and took away the key, 
then, hastily’ dressing herself, she left 
the house and went swiftly to Chandos- 
terrace. \ 

. Edwin Thornhill was an early riser, and 
loooking out of the window he saw Elinor, 
and, making a.sigu that he was coming, he 
quickly joined her, and they walked to- 
gether back to Arbour Glen; and on their 
pair she told him of her father’s strange 
talk, and of her own golden dream ; and of 
awaking to find the miser's hoard and all 
the thoughts which filled her mind, and he 


listened with a grave face, her hand lying. 


upon his arm, with his own pressed upon it 
protectingly. ; 

** And what does my darling mean to do 
with the wonderful find?” he asked, look- 
ing down earnestly into the pure sweet fate 
upturned to his. 

“ Edwin,’ she said, softly, ‘‘ it belongs to 
Mr. FitzManrice, not to me ; and want you 
to take me up with you to the hank to-day, 
to tell him all about it, and ask him to let 
me give up Arbour Glen; for, Edwin, I 
have quite made up my mind to ask you to 
take care of me at once.”’ 

“That I will, my own true girl! And, 
E.inor, my darling, I am indeed proud of 
you. Such a temptation might have proved 

strong for a weaker mind, You have 
decided to act rightly !’’ 

** And you do not mind not having any 
of the mone;, dear?” she inguired, her 
sweet face glowing with joy. ‘* Oh, Edwin, 
Iam so glad!" 

And she gave him a bright look, and they 
pepe into the door of Arbour Glen; and she 

ed him upstairs, and showed him that won- 


derful store of gold, and then he put the 
screws back for , and carried the ladder 
again to its usual ,and remained to have 
breakfast with the girl he loved now more 
He | than ever. 

And Elinor accompanied him to London 


by his usual train, to the wonder of such of 
her neighbours as saw them start. And she 
and Edwin Thornhill had a private inter- 
view with Mr. FitZMaurice, the banker ; 
and the girl told him all the story in a plain, 
paar tages mays, ou eased him 
greatly, wishing t! were in her power 
to repay what her father had used. 

She beged him to take immediate posses- 
sion of Arbour Glen and the (until now) 
unknown hoard of wealth. 

And he had promised to do so, begging her 
to keep the matter secret until the store 
should have been removed ; and, pressing 
her hand with hearty goodwill, he sent her 
away with a lighter heart, and started off 
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without loss of time for his son’s house, to 
tell him and his wife the unlooked-for news. 

Hermione received it with a warm fiush 
of pleasure upon her handsome face. 

** Douglas,” she said, with pride, ‘‘ did I 
not tell you what Elinor Hardcastle is? 
Strong for good, aud to resist evil ?”’ 

“Yes; you were right, and you were 
wise in making a friend of her. But, father, 
such an act should not go unrewarded.”’ 

“That girl would not touch a penny of 
the money were I to offer her the whole of 
it,"’ returned Mr. FitzMaurice quickly. 

“But her lover might. She is going to 
marry young Thornhill, is she not, Her- 
mione ?’’ 

*-Of conrse she is. And, Douglas, if you 
will not mind it, I'll ask her here, and let 
her be married from our house. How lonely 
she must be at Arbour Glen! ’’ ‘ 

““The very thing, dear! We will £o 
down to-morrow, and bring her back with 
us.’ 

“Tam glad you are going to do that,’ 
said Mr. FitzMaurice, ‘* for | couldn't bear 
the idea of the girl going back there alone, 
so I sent her lover with her. I’m sure he 
would not take the money any more than 
she would. But.1’J! tell you what, my boy. 
We want a manager at one of our branch 
banks. The salary is five hundred a year— 
and Thornhill now only gets a hundred and 
fifty——so that they will be able to many and 
live in comparative comfort.”’ 

** Nothing could be better,’’ cried Her- 
mione, excitedly, ‘‘and, my dear little 
friend will be as happy as the day is 
long !’’ 

* 


, 


x x * * 


So, when Edward Thornhill returned te 
his work that afternoon, he found that, to 
the bewilderment of his fellow clerks, he 
had been raised to a manager of a branch 
bank of considerable pretensions, and was 
to undertake his new duties without loss of 
time. 

And the following day Mr. FitzMaurice 
took possession of Arbour Glen, and the 
gold was secretly removed. 

The servants were paid and discharged, 
the bills settled, and Hermione had carried 
off Elinor. 

And having fitted her up with the 
necessary trousseau, she kissed the fair face 
of the happy young bride in her own 
drawing-room before she started with the 


‘husband of her choice to take up her 


position in life as the wife of the bank 
manager in the market town of Manerby. 


[THE END.] 





OLD-FASHIONED LOVE, 


There was a time, in the days of yore, 
When love was all the fashion ; 

When the lads and lasses gléried in 
The tender, ruling passion. 


But times, alas! have sadly changed, 
And Cupid, with his quiver 

And drooping wings, is often left 
‘* Out in the cold,’ to shiver. 


Poor little god! his arrows fly 
About in each direction, 

But breasts encased in armour bright 
Defy the sweet infection. 


Maids much prefer a husband rich 
To one that writes love sonnets-— 
A man who spends his cash for dress 
And darling ‘ loves of bonnets.’’ 
True, moonlight walks are very well, 
And tender yi 1s, soft spoken ; 

But vows are very easy made 
And just as easy, broken. 

Then Cupid, he had best pluck out 
The feathers from each pinion, 

And lay his bow and arrow by, 
And quit love’s fair dominion. 
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By the author of ‘‘ Redeemed by Fate,” “The Mistress of Lynwood,” &c. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS: 


The father of Harold, Visgbunt St, Oroix, is anxious 
that he should take as his wife Ermentrude Seymour, 
niece of Sir Travice Leigh. Harold goes down to 
Woodleigh Court for the purpose of proposing to 
Prmentrade, but circumstances prevent him doing 
8o,. 

Anthony Wyndhath, the owner of Wyndham Abbey, 
and Sir Travice Leigh are neighbours. Marjorie 
Wyndham has fallen in love with Roy Fraser, a 
penniless architect, and keeps the news from her 
father. Suddenly, like a bolt from the biue, informa- 
tion reaches Mr. Wyndham that he is not the right- 


ful owner of the Abbey, ? 


CHAPTER VI. 


mS conversation with Marjorie had 

had a great effect on Lord St. 

Croix, and all the way home he 

was unusually silent—a line of 

wee ee conduct deeply resented by 

Ermentrude, who imagined herself slighted 

unless she was the first consideration of 

anyone with whom she might be brought in 
contact. : 

As a matter of fact, Lord St. Croix did not 
come up to her ideal lover; he was always 
attentive, but, somehow, his attentions 
Jacked warmth, and not one word of love 
had passed his lips, although he had now 
been at Woodleigh Court over a fortnight, 
and ample opportunities had been given 
him for a proposal. 

That night the whole party were going to 
some private theatricals got up by the great 
lady of the county—the Marchioness of 
W-——-, butat the last moment Harold begged 
to be excused. 

: He had a headache, he said, and sitting 
in a hot room would increase it, where a 
walk in thefresh air might take itquite away. 

Ermentrnde pouted, and leaned back in 

the carriage with a frown on her brow, but 
Sir Travice declared the young man was 
acting wisely—he himself would follow suit 
if he dared, only his absence would be 
noticed and commented upon. 
: Then the carriage drove off, and Harold 
involuntarily drew a sigh of relief. He 
wanted to be alone, and think over the 
strange coincidence of the afternoon, and 
meditate on the best way of fulfilling his 
promise to Marjorie—for having once given 
his word, it behoved him to carry it out. 

He returned indoors, got his cigar case, 
then put on his hat, and walked towards 
that part of the grounds where was situated 
the mere, of which mention has already 
been made. He had no definite purpose in 
taking that direction, save that it was the 
loneliest spot.near the Court, and he was 
anxious for solitude. 

** Heron’s Nest ’’ was built on anisland in 
the centre of the mere, the latter being a 
somewhat extensive sheet of water, about a 
mile-and-a-half from the Court, shut in on 
all sides by beech and oak forests, 

Viewed in the evening light, with the 
shadows of the trees darkening the water, 
the mere did not belie the reputation it had 
obtained for being the most lonesome and 
eeric looking spot for miles round. 

Very little of the building on the island 
could be seen, for it was surrounded by 
trees on all sides, save that one where the 
Tower in which the murder was supposed to 
have taken plate looked straight down on 
the water, 

Lord St. Croix had almost forgotten the 
conversation he had had with Mrs. Seymour 
on the night of his arrival, for he was a man 
for whom superstitions had no eharm. Now, 
however, it returned to him; and, while re- 
specting his promise of not entering the 


house, he ressived to row round the lake, 
and see the Tower, which had acquired the 
reputation of being haunted. 

That there must be a boat somewhere 
about he felt convinced; but it took him 
some time to find it, for it was pushed into 
a little cove under some trees, where it was 
entirely concealed from a casual observer. 

It was a small, roughly-painted punt, 
with a pair of seulls put away inside—by 
no means a pleasure-boat, but one whose 
chief use probably lay in occasionally 
ferrying one of the Court household across, 
to see that the island house was all 
right, 

Harold, however, was in no _ eritical 
humour, and the primitive boat answered 
his purpose as well as if it had -been 
earpeted and cushioned, and__freshly 
painted. He pulled gently round the lake 
until he got opposite the Tower, then laid 
his seulls in the rowlocks, and looked up 
with some interest at the greystone build- 
ing on which time and weather had wrought 
their work, but which was, nevertheless, 
rather picturesque as seen in the dusky 
twilight. 

What struck St. Croix most was the 
intense silence that reigned. No~ sound 
broke it save the faint washing of the water 
in amongst the rushes that fringed the bank, 
or occasionally the startled cry of some bird 
roused from its slumber, 

The scene was melancholy, and uncon- 
sciously our hero felt himself affected by 
its influence. The soft brooding dusk, the 
still water, and the purple gloom of the 
trees beyond, all helped to contribute to the 
efféct 


Suddenly the silence was broken, and 
this time by neither bird nor beast, A 
woman's voice, a clear, sweet soprano, 
swelled out on the July evening, singing 
some soft melancholy air which was 
unfamiliar to St. Croix, and the words of 
which were indistinguishable. 

It. would be useless to deny that the 
young man was startled, and that, for the 
moment, Mrs. Seymour's story recurred to 
his memory with vivid distinctness.. 

Was it, indeed, true that the spirits of 
the dead returned to the homes they had 
frequented while living? Was the crime of 
murder destined to be avenged in this way, 
and did the blood of the victim still ery out, 
like that of Abel's, for atonement ? 

A minute later he was ready to laugh at 
himself for his fancies, and decided that the 
occurrence must be due to natural, causes, 
and therefore admitted of a reasonable ex- 
planation. 

The song ceased as suddenly as it had 
commenced, and the silence was again un- 
broken, Aah) 

St. Croix waited some time in the hope 
that he might hear it again, bat the hope 
was disappointed, and as the darkness 
increased he decided he had better leave 
the lake, which he accordingly did. 

On his way back to the Court he was 
overtaken by the detective) (Sir Travice 
Leigh had insisted on having one down from 
London), and who had been trying his best 
to discover the perpetrator of the supposed 


wiry man, with grey hair and a bald fore- 
head, and his name was Wise, a patronymic 
which he declared had been of great 
service to him in his profession. 

‘““Good evening, my loril,’’ 
touching bis hat, ‘I didnot expect to meet 
your lordship here!" 





attempt on Harold’s life. He was a short,. 





‘*T always e to meet you every. 
where, Wise,’’ laughed Harold, ‘‘ for I am 
constantly coming upon you in the most 
out-of-the-way places.” 

““ Well, you see, it’s my business to speer 
about, and I really think I find out a good 
deal in that way.”’ 

“You have not found out who tried to 
shoot me?’ 

‘* No, my lord, not yet, but I don’t despair 
of doing so. You see these country people 
talk so, and no doubt it is whispered about 
what I came for, and the culprit is on his 
guard. By-and-by he will be less cautious, 
and then will be: my opportunity—that is 
to say, if the shot-was intentional:"’- 

‘* Which you doubt?’’ 

Wise scratched his head thoughtfully. 

“] shouldn’t like to say for certain one 
way or the other ; time alone can show. I'l! 
wish you good evening, my. lord.” 

‘Good evening,'’ responded Harold, who, 
truth to tell, had not a very high opinion of 
the detective’s acuteness, and fancied that 
the attempted crime stood a very good 
ehance of remaining hidden, now that it had 
escaped discovery so long. ‘ 

On his return he sat alone in the smoking- 
room, and then determined to go to London 
in a day or. so, and from thence to the 
school where Marjorie and Trene had been 
together. 

By this means he would discover whether 
the girl had really left, and if anything 
was known about her, and then he could 
make plang for further action. 

But, before leaving Woodleigh Conrt it 
behoved him to put the question to Ermen- 
trude, which, as a matter of fact, he onght 
to have put before. 

He had come from gag. ey | hag sage 
pa of asking her to wife, an 
paar gi mag weeks had elapsed without a 
single word of love being spoken between 
them. 

Harold sighed, The match became more 
and more distasteful to him as each day 
showed how thoroughly steeped in vanity 
the girl was. All the same, he had not the 
remotest intention of breaking his wore to 
his father, and disappointing Sir Travice. 

‘: T suppose I must do it to-morrow,’’ he 
concluded, and then went to bed. 

But in this case, as in many others, man 
proposed and Heaven disposed—or perhaps 
it would be better to say that Harold did 
not propose; for the following morning 
Mrs. Seymour apol for her daughter's 
absence, and said Ermentrade was staying 
in bed in consequence of having a bad cold 
and sore throat, and although St. Croix 
was profuse in his expressions of sympathy, 
it must be confessed that, an involuntary 


«Thank Heaven !’’ rose to his lips. 


‘‘By the way,” he said, “I almost 
became a convert to your religion last 


night.”” * 
‘What do yom mean ?”’ 

‘“‘T mean the supernatural. I went ov 
the mere, and I actually heard a song 
issuing from the dark old tower of ‘ Heren’s 
Nest.’ Whatdo you think of that?’’ 

Mrs. Seymour grew pale, but there ‘was 
a ring of triumph in her. voi¢e as she 

a 


ey i 
' “Did I not tell you the place was 
haunted ?’’ © ' 

** You did, and so, no doubt, it is. But 
you will excuse me if I venture to doubt 
whether the spirits inhabit it are not 
clothed in human bodies. ° The voice | 
heard was sweet enough to have belonged 
to an angel, certainly, but, all the same, it 
strikes me its owner had been accustomed 


‘to practising scales and exercises pretty 
4 gos ole pee. would not have been 
he snid, | 


freq 

able to her u well.” - 
tat a enka a 

really believe p is inhabited?" 
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IN THE MIDDLE OF THE LAKE WAS THE SKIFF, AND SEATED IN IT WAS IRENE DUVAL, AS FAIR AND FRESH AS THE MORNING ITSELF. 


“T have no doubt about if. Does not 
someone take charge ot it? ? 

“Yes, my maid Summer's mother. But 
she is an old woman over sixty, and if she 
were to attempt to sing I'm sure the sounds 
would be far from as angelic as those you 
have déseribed.”’ 

“‘ Perhaps she had sonie young person to 
see he? ’’ 

‘* No, for she hates company, and no one 
ever goes to ‘Heron's Nest’ except her 
daughter.” - — , 

‘* Was she there last night?” 

“She was not; of that [ am positive. 
But you need not, go on trying to_ find 
excuses for your scepticism,’ she added. 
‘The same songs have been heard before— 
dozens of times, and it has been found im- 
possible to find a natural solation to the 
puzzle. Would you like to go, over the place 
and judge for yourself ?’’ 

“T shoald—very much indeed. 1 Should 
have landed on the island Jast night if it had 
et eee for my promise to you. I will go 

»<( ay.”’ z . 

‘* Do so, by all means, if you like to risk 
the spell of evil supposed to attach to those 
crossing its threshold, but ig will not, be 
able to find time before night, for you are 
engaged to drive me to W—— this morn- 
ing; rome ctf 

t. Croix forgotten this engagement 
until thus réminded, He would have pre- 
ferred satisfying his curiosity at ‘ Heron’s 
Nest’ at once, but, of course, under the cir- 
cunnstances it was im ble, and as they 
did not retarn from W—— until just before 
dinner, he had no oppoftunity for going 
until after the ‘teal, 

Are 705 joining with me?"’ ‘he 'asked 
Mrs, Seymour, : ; 
She sh 


Cay mt oi eh in ep 
My was abont the same time as he had 
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visited the mere last night when St. Croix Paddington is not at the best of times a 
found himself there again, and, before | particularly cheerful-looking station, but 
landing, he paused a minute or twofin front | in this cold grey mist, with its noise and 
of the Tower window, but was rewarded | bustle and confusion, its hurrying porters, 
neither by sight nor sound. The whole | and bewildered passengers, and long sufter- 
place was as still as the grave, and when | ing guards, it seemed a veritable pande- 
the young man stood in front of the door, | monium. 

ark os gg a bell whose rusty handle hung | «‘Oh'!”’ sighed Marjorie, as she alighted 
pendent at the end of an equally rusty | from the carriage, and looked around her. 
chain, he was quite startled by the geo “It this is London I much prefer the 
guor, which sent the wild echoes flying in an | eountry.”’ 


unearthly matmer through the deserted! jor father smiled, in spite of his anxiety. 
**¥on must not form your jndgment 


rooms and passages. 
While he was waiting to have his sum- | frow this,” he observed, hailing a hansom 
as he spoke. ‘‘ and remember, too, you are 


re - HB ge hated he looked around, an 
stu he aspect of the building. It was : min hi e wn 
very old, very dila idated, and very eeric- Sitscanh Shrcugh ‘vine apec 
mlicna, the door ean ntoded wath heavy | | THEY, drove at over to Chancery lane, 
iron nails, above It hung the @aentoheon of | Tr'Mtogsry Graves and Whitman, and wore 
Wehel: ey wealth me eee ceotalign “ae the s00n ushered into the presence of the 
walls gna St Coat: “whoa waiting, a| Sctior partner of’ the firm, a large bald- 
white owl flew out of it weeablnat ‘bo headed man, with gold-rimmed glasses and 

’ fat white hands, .of which he was 
closely past ‘him that he involuntarily apparently extremely proud, for he took 
every opportunity of waving them, and 


started back. 

Then there was a rattle of chains inside, hasisi bi Sie ‘siecle sibel 

and the door was opened. emp asising is words y gestures with 
his dimpled forefinger. 

‘This is a great pleasuré my dear sir, a 


CHAPTER VI. fee A gr nh alt , 
. £ great pleasure, if you will allow me to say 
PaROny  WXNDWAM: Wig pot the King of 80, notwithstanding the painful nature of 


od vad 7 Fen eclivic’ tad the ver the cireumstances that have brought you 
next day she and her father set off for to town,’’ he observed, unctnonsly, as he 
London, determined to seck a personal shook father and danghter by the hand, 
interview with the solicitors, and learn as | 94 begged them to be seated. ** It's some 
mich as they could of this new claimant to | Yes Since we last met.” ’ 
the estates. * Yes,”’ said the squire, impatiently; 
Never as Jong as she lived woud Marjorie | “ and Lam anxieys to come to the point 
forget that journey, or the heart-sickness that has brought me here, without delay. 
that was her. companion. It was a dull, | Of Qourse, you understand that my business 
grey, dopreeulng sort.of morning, with low | has to do with the new clalmant for Wynd- 
Clouds overhead that threate rain, and | ham Abbey. 
: is the atmos-~ “Yes, asad affair, hn 3 < indeed,"* 
ng 


‘as they neared the metropo 
phere grew denser. responded Mr. Graves, sh is head, 


nd that A- Golden Destiny commenced in No. 1989. 
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* But Iam not going to give up hope in 
such a hurry ! ’’ exclaimed the Squire, hotly, 
half rising in his excitement. ‘ For aught 
I know this soi-disant Geoffrey Wyndham 
may be the rankest impostor that ever tried 
to make good a fictitious claim!” 

‘** Certainly he might be, but in this case I 
am afraid he is not.”’ 

** Why do you think so? ”’ 

** Because the documents he produces are 
evidently genuine, and go far to prove him 
the person he pretends to be, I have copies 
of them here.’’ Mr. Graves reached forward 
a packet of papers tied up with red tape: 
** And when you have seen them, I fear you, 
too, will think your case hopeless.’’ 

He untied the packet, and handed the 
documents one by one to the Squire. The 
latter's hand trembled so violently that he 
was unable to hold them, and Marjorie 
stole quictly to his side, and held them for 
him, looking at them herself the while. 

The first was a certificate of Marriage 
between Geoffrey Wyndham, formerly of 
Wyndham-place, W——shire, England, and 
Antoinette Marsh, spinster, of Melbourne,’ 
Australia. The next was a certificate of the 
birth of their son, Geoffrey, and then fol- 
lowed certificates of the deaths of the 
parents. 

** The claimant has also in his possession 
various letters written to his father by 
relatives in England, amongst others by 
yourself,’’ said the lawyer. ‘I recognised 
the writing at once, although of course, I 
said nothing to that effect.’ 

** Then,’’ said the Squire, whose lips had 
grown white with despajr; ‘‘ you yourself 
entertain no doubt that I shall have to 
resign the estates ? ’’ 

**T am afraid that is my opinion.”’ 

** But I have been in possession so long,’’ 
urged the poor Squire, ‘‘ and I have always 
been told that possession is nine points of 
the law.”’ 

Mr. Graves 
temptuously. 

** Possession will not help you in a point 
like the present, sir. Indeed, there is only 
one circumstance favourable to your view 
of the case.”’ 

** And that? ’’ said Marjorie, bending for- 
ward with eager intentness. d 

**The great dislike Mr. Wyndham—for so 
he calls himself—has to go to law. lt is 
true his solicitors have filled a bill in 
Chancery, but he himself would much 
rather have the matter settled by arbitra- 
tion. Of course he believes that there can 
be no doubt as to the result.’’ 

‘What do you suggest I should do?” 
asked the Squire, inclined, in his hopeless- 
ness,to rely on another opinion than his own. 

Mr. Graves pondered a few minutes. 

‘*] should suggest an interview with the 
claimant. Make an appointment to meet 
him here—say to-morrow—and after you 
have spoken together you will be in a 
better position to judge what line of conduct 
to adopt.’’ 

This idea commended itself to Squire 
Wyndham, but his impatience would not 
brook the delay of nearly twenty-four 
hours. 

**] will go and see him now—at once! "’ 
he exclaimed, rising in his eagerness. ‘I 
suppose you can give me his address?” 

** Yes—hbut—”’ 

‘*There are no ‘buts.’ I will see the 
man immediately, and put an end to my sui- 
pense!’’ 

‘* My dear sir! ’ remonstrated thelawyer, 
rising too, and spreading out his hands ‘‘I 
fear your impetuosity may hurry you into a 
course of action you will afterwards regret. 
Of course you must do exactly as polity Sg 
but I should certainly advise your waiting 
until to-morrow, and having the interview 
in my presence,”' 


smiled rather econ- 


= 





But the Squire was not to be persuaded, 
and Mr. Graves, seeing that further 
remonstrance would be useless, gave him 
the address, and then escorted father and 
daughter downstairs, when they got into a 
cab, and were driven off in the direction of 
Regent’s-Park. 

The cab pulled up in front of a somewhat 
pretentious-looking house, and, on inquiry, 
they found ‘‘ Mr. Wyndham ’”’ was at home, 
and were at once ushered upstairs into a 
sitting-room, very much redolent of 
tobacco. 

Here, seated in an armchair, reading the 
newspaper, was a man of about thirty, or 
perhaps a little more. It was-a task of some 
difficulty to guess his age, for years of 
dissipation had left traces on his face that 
at first inclined one to think him consider- 
ably older than he really was. In his youth 
he must have been extremely handsome, 
and even now might have been called so by 
many people. 

As he rose to greet his visitors, he dis- 
played a figure slightly above the middle 
size, and well and strongly built. 

“* Sir,’’ said the Squire, laying down one 
of his cards on the table, ‘‘ you will see by 
this who I am, and doubtless you will be at 
no loss to guess my errand.” 

The young man glanced at the card and 
bowed, flashing at the same a rapid glance 
of admiration at Marjorie. 

**T am glad you have come, sir,’’ he said, 
motioning them to be seated, ‘‘for if it is 
possible I would much rather have-to do 
with you without the intervention of 
lawyers, a rascally set of men, whose only 
object is to plunder us both.” 

**We need not discuss that question,’’ 
said the Squire, with a tinge of hauteur. 
** Let us confine ourselves to the business 
that has brought us here this afternoon, if 
you please.’’ 

** Certainly, of course it is in regard tomy 
claim on the Wyndham estates ? '’ 

The Squire assented by an inclination of 
the head, and the younger man took a seat 
opposite him, and near to Marjorie. 

‘*My claim is a just one,’’ he said, 
impressively, ‘‘and I am in a position to 
prove it, as the solicitors have no doubt 
already informed you. Look at me your- 
self, and confess that I am like the 
Wyudhams.”’ 

e threw himself back in his chair while 
his visitor obeyed the command, and looked 
at him intentiy. 

** Well?” he said, interrogatively. 

‘““You are dark, have brown eyes and 
hair, like my family, but otherwise I detect 
no resemblance,’’ retarned the Squire ; but 
even as he spoke he asked himself whether 
he was telling the truth. 

There is nothing in the world easier than 
to faney one can trace a likeness whose 
existence has been pointed out to us; the 
very expectation creates the result. 

The man who called himself Geoffrey 
Wyndham laughed. ; 

**'There are none so blind as those who 
won’t see,’’ he<roted lightly. ‘‘ Excuse me 
if that sounds rude, but it fits the occasion 
most aptly. So you refuse to recognise me 
as your cousin?” 

**T did not say so,” exclaimed the Squire, 


lhastily.. ‘‘ I want to do what is right; but 


I must guard myself from being deceived by 
an impostor.”’ 

‘Certainly. I quite agree with you, for 
it is a very hard matter to give up land and 
fortune, and Wyndham Abbey is a big bait. 

However, I shall show you some of your 
own letters to my father, and then perhaps 
yon will be less sceptical.” * 

He took a memorandum-book from his 
pocket, which seemed to be full of papers. 
From these he selected two, and held them 
so that the Squire might obtain a view of 








their contents, without however, relaxing 
his own grasp upon them. 

“Too valuable to entrust into other 
hands,”’ he observed, with a cunning smile, 
‘* What do you say to these, sir?” 

‘*There can be no doubt that these are 
genuine. No one could imitate my writing 
so perfectly !’’ 

‘* So far, so good. I havé other documents 
equally—nay, more valuable, and I am quite 
sure when you have seen them you will ac- 
knowledge you have nota leg to stand on. 
Every law court in England would support 
my claim, for it is good inlaw, as well as 
justice—two things which don’t invariably 
go together. I am quite ready to confess 
that’ it is hard lines for you to give up the 
estate after holding it so many years! I 
should cut up rough myself if I were in your 
place ; but the world’s a see-saw, you know 
—one up and the other down. You have 
been up for a good while, and now it's my 
turn.” 


He spoke with a certain airy, philoso- 
phical asstrance that went a way in 
persuading the Squire that he was not an 
impostor—a way that strongly reminded 
him of his uncle Geoffrey. 

Yes; there could be nv doubt that this 
was Geoffrey's son, and henceforth Wynd- 
ham Abbey must know him as waster. The 
poor old Squire's head drooped on his breast, 
and a sigh broke from his lips that, if he 
had been a woman, would have been a 
sob. 

** Come, come, don’t give way like this! ’’ 
pursued Geoffrey, not without a rough sort 
of kindliness. ‘Things may not be so bad 
for you, after all. 1i’m not a downright 
brute to want you to give up everything, 
and perhaps we may make some kind of com- 
promise between ourselves, and indepen- 
dently of those infernal lawyers.’’ 

‘“ What compromise can we make ? what 
do you mean ?’’ 

Geofirey’s eyes were fixed on Marjorie, 
who blushed a vivid crimson under the 
intentness of his gaze, and drew a little 
farther baek;-with an involuntary shrinking 
which did not escape him. 

‘*T can hardly tell yet; your question is 
not one to be answered on the impulse of 
the moment,’’ he said to the Squire, ‘ But 
i have a suggestion to make, which I fancy 
may chime in with your views.”’ 

** Name it.” 

*T propose coming to Wyndham Abbey 
on a visit to you, and when Iam there we 
can think and talk the matter over, and 
deeide on a final arrangement. You must 
introduce me to your friends under my 
proper name, and as a relative of your own, 
but it will not be necessary to specify the 
degree of relationship, or to tell people that 
I lay claim to the Abbey. What do you say 
to the plan? ’* 

The Squire pondered for @ few minutes. 
He was not suspicious by nature, but years 
and experience had taught him a certain 
amount of caution, aud he dan hardly be 
blamed for wondering whether this. fair 
speaking concealed some ulterior design. 

‘IT should have no objection to the plan 
if | were sure you were honest in proposing 
it!’’ he observed, bluntly. 

Geoffrey laughed. with apparent amuse- 
ment at the candour of the reply... s 

**T assure you I have-no object, save the 
one I have already stated,’ he answered. 
‘* Indeed, a few moments’ reflection wust 
convince you of the absurdity of your 
suspicions, if you will remember that [ am 
absolutely certain of proving my claim ; and 
when that is done I can take possession of 
the Abbey, and dispossess hes of every 
rood of land belonging to it. But 1 do not 
forget that you are a relative, and, more 
over, that your position is a v hard one. 
I wish to treat you with eration if 
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you will allow me to do so; if not,” he 
shrugged bis shoulders, and made a little 
movement with his hands, looking very un- 
English as he did so. 

The Squire was touched, and held out his 
hand in an impulse of remorse. 

‘Forgive me if 1 have misjudged you, 
but I am really so thoroughly upset by this 
trouble that Tam unlike myself. I accept 
your proposals, and invite you to the Abbey 
on a visit for as long as you like.” 

Marjorie bit her lip to keep back the 
words of caution that were néarly breaking 
forth. Personally, she did not approve of 
the line of conduct adopted by her father, 
for it seemed to her that if the soi-disant 
Geoffrey once got a position at the Abbey it 
would be an utter impossibility to dislodge 
him; and, besides, a compromise did not 
eommend itself to her. In her proud young 
independence of spirit she would have 

referred leaving her home, without deign- 

ng Pe accept a favour at the interloper’s 
hands. 

Perhaps the young man guessed something 
of what was passing in her mind, for as‘soon 
as the Squire ceased speaking he turned to 
her. 

‘May I hope, Miss Wyndham, that you 
will ratify your father’s invitation ? ’’ 

‘Anyone whom my father invites to 
Wyndham Abbey must be welcomed hy 
me,” she said, but stiffly and coldly 
enough. 

An odd gleam came in his eyes, but he 
only bo and then his visitors took 
leave, 

When he found himself alone he stood for 
some minutes leaning on the back of a chair, 
his eyes fixed on the floor, while a slow 
— curved his lips under his heavy mous- 
tache. 

“"Tis better to do byw ried fair means 
than foul,’’ he muttered, h oud, ‘and I 
shall certainly lose nothing by 
generous to the old man. 
win the daughter's itude, and that will 
be a great point. How lovely she is! One's 
ideal of a pure, sweet, English girl! I am 


being 
Perhaps I ma 


tired of foreign beauties, with their dark. 
hair and lan ng glances, and I think, if 
I could win a woman’s love, I might 


become a very. respectable member of 
society. Well, stranger things have hap- 
pened, and perhaps——” 

He broke off his soliloquy at this point, 
and lighted a cigar. 


Sniineied 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Lorn St. Crorx gave a slight, involunta: 
start as the door ot the eae House ment 
opened, for he found himself confronted by 
one of the queerest of humanity 
upon whom he had ever set little, 
bent old woman, with a dark, square, 
swarthy face, much more like a man’s than 
one of the fairer sex—a likeness that was 
increased by a more than incipient beard 
and moustache, 


She must have been nearer seventy than |’ 


sixty, but her frame was still very powerful, 

and altogether she might had passed for 

one of the witches of medisval ages, whose 

Poe, fe was to guard) this dismal old 
ouse, 

** Well!" she exclaimed grufly, after a 
moment's pause, during which she had been 
steadily regarding him, “‘ what may you 
want, pray?’’ 

““T have eome to look over the house if you 
will be good enough to show it me."’ 

‘Homph | I have other things to do, than 
satisfy idle people's curiosity,’’ was the 
surly retort, whereat Lord St. Croix felt 
inclined to langh, 

“ My good woman, I am -quite willing to 
compensate you for your loss of time ; and, 
what is more to the point, I have Sir 





Travice Leigh’s permission to view the 


house. Here is his card.’’ 

He tenderei it as he spoke, but the 
operation of looking at it involved a great 
deal of fuss and ceremony on the part of 
the housekeeper, who slowly drew forth a 
case from her pocket, and then proceeded 
to ornament her nose with a huge pair of 
horn-rimmed spectacles. 

**One would think you had a beautiful 
young princess imprisoned inside, from your 
reluctance to admit me,’’ observed the 
young man, jokingly. 

She looked at him with fierce rebuke. 

“That’s what I call talking rubbish, and I 
say it, though you are a lord.”’ 

** Who told you I was a lord?’’ he asked, 
quickly. ‘I said nothing about my title.” 

She seemed rather taken aback by the 
slip she had evidently madé; and, having 
no answer ready, held the door open for 
_— enter, closing- it. directly he was 

1ae. 

The hall was large and lofty, but traces 
of damp and neglect were visible on all 
sides, and the cold, wet chill, peculiar to 
houses that have been for some time 
uninhabited struck St. Croix the moment he 
found himself inside. 

**I don’t know what you want to see, 
whether it is any particular room or the 
whole house,’’ observed Mrs. Sumner; 
**most of the furniture and all the pic- 
tures have been taken away, so there is 
nothing worth looking at, except, perhaps, 
the rats, that will run away when they see 
you.” 

‘IT want to see the whole of the house, 
but I need not trouble you to come with 
me, for | know my way about pretty well. 
This is not the first time I have been here, 
although it may possibly be the last.”’ 

But the old woman had not the slightest 
intention of being summarily dismissed, 
and followed him with impatient silence as 
he made a tour of the house. As she said, all 
the pictures and articles of value had been 
removed, but there was still a good deal of 
furniture in the rooms, albeit most of it 
was old and worm-eaten, and the uphol- 
stery bore evident traces of moth. 

Although he did not stay long in each 
compartment, St. Croix kept his eyes pretty 
wel] employed, on the look-out for traces of 
occupancy other than that of Mrs. Sumner. 
He could hardly have said he expected to 
find them, in spite of his conviction that 
there had been a woman in the Tower the 
preceding evening. g 

Presently, struck by a sudden idéa, he 
came to a pause, and took from his pocket 
a sovereign, which he held up before the 
old woman, whose eyes immediately gave 
out a dull sparkle of avarice. 

“Do you see this?’ said St. Croix. 
“Well, it shall be yours, on condition that 

answer a few qnestions.”’ 

‘* What are the questions ?”’ 

* First of all; who is in this house 
besides yourself ?’”’ 

She flashed # quick glance of inquiry and 
suspicion at him, but her answer came with- 
out hesitation,— 

‘No one.”’ 

** You live here alone? ’’ 

** Quite alone.”’ 

*« And have done so for some tiie ?*’ 

** A matter of ten years, or more.”’ 

* Do you ever have any visitors? ’’ 

** Yes. Sometimes my daughter--she is 
Mrs. Seymour’s maid, you know—comes to 
see me, and sometimes Mrs, Seymour her- 
self,” : 

“Did your daughter come to see you 
yesterday ?”’ 

The housekeeper shook her head. 
Unlike most old women she was not given 
to gossip, and even made her replies as 
short as possible. 





** Your daughter docs not siug, I sup- 
pose?’’ Mrs, Sumner laughed grufily. 

** Her sing! I should like to hear her 
attempt it. No, she don’t sing, but maybe 
you have heard the Lady of the Tower sing- 
ing, and that is why you are asking me all 
these questions.”’ 

She peered cunningly into his face as she 
spoke, and St. Croix drew back with a 
slight movement of disgust. She was 
actually repulsive in her withered, and 
wicked old ugliness. 

‘*Ah! I thought so,’’ she chuckled, as if 
his gesture confirmed her idea ; ** and you’re 
like a good many other people, think its a 


human being that sits at the window, and q 


sings across the lake. But you are wrong, 
for it is no creature of flesh and blood, but 
a spirit as can’t rest in her grave.’ 

St. Croix abruptly gave her the sove- 
reign, and turned away, going towards a 
door which he remembered was opeved by 
a spring in this very room. 

The room was panelled in oak, and the 
door had been so artfully contrived that it 
was almost impossible to discern it in the 
wall. The Viscount, however, had been 
shown it when he visited the Dower House 
in his boyhood, and it was one of those sort 
of things that do not easily escape the 
memory; so that he found the spring with- 
outany difliculty, and on pressing it, the door 
slid smoothly on one side—so smoothly in- 
deed, that the young man fancied the hinges 
must have been lately oiled. 

‘Ah!’ he said, stepping inside’ the 
opening thus revealed, ‘ This would make 
a capital hiding place if one wanted to con- 
ceal oneself,’’ 

The room he entered was smaller, and 
contained more furniture than the other. 
The fireplace looked cleaner, and on a side 
table stood a glass filled with fresh flowers. 
St. Croix went towards them, and bent 
down for the purpose of smelling them, 
lifting the glass up as he did so, and awk- 
wardly upsetting the flowers, which fell to 
the ground. 





The Novelette we shall publish 
» next week is entitled— 


We Chree Girls, 


By the Author of 


“ Phillipa’s Father,” “ Princess 
Hildegarde,” &c., &c. 


This story is written in a most 


engaging manner and will be 


found full of interest from the 
first line to the last. ** WE 
THREE GIRLS ” are sisters, 
motherless, and their father a 
missionary. During his absence 
from England his daughters are 
left to the mercy of a governess, 
who does not study to make 
herself agreeable to her young 
charges. Matters become com- 
plicated when, as most young 
ladies’ will do, they become 
engaged, and in defiance of all 
authority. 
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As he picked them up he noticed they 
were tied together by half-a-dozen strands 
of fine, silky, golden hair, and the incident, 
slight as it was, confirmed him in the im- 
pression that Mrs. Sumner was deceiving 
him in alleging herself to be the only 
occupant of the house, 

** What fine roses! ’’ he observed, aloud. 
“Did you gather them, Mrs. Sumner ?”’ 

“ Of course I did—out of the garden.”’ 

** And placed them in water ? ”’ 

** Yes.”’ 

Something on the floor attracted the 
visitor’s attention—a little ball of floss 
silk, such as is occasionally used in em- 
broidery, It may seem a small thing for 
him to attach any importance to, but St. 
Croix had so much of a detective’s mind as 
to be aware that nothing is too trivial to 
form a link ina chain of circumstantial 
evidence. 

He picked it up, and examined it closely. 

‘* You seem to have a curious sert of in- 
quisitiveness, my lord,’ retharked Mrs. 
Samner, grimly. ‘I use that silk in my 
work sometimes, but if your mind is set on 
it you can have it, and welcome.”’ 

“IT was only going to beg these roses, 
and to use the silk for tying them together 
more securely.’’ he responded, quietly, and 
as he spoke he unwound the silk from the 
piece of paper which formed the centre of 
the ball. 

It was true he had another object when 
he picked it up, but thishe saw no reason 
for divulging to Mrs. Sumner, and it was 
for the purpose of diverting her suspicions 
that he made the flowers an excuse. As it 
happened, however, the incident was not 
without a tangible result, for when the silk 
was unwound, tbe piece of paper proved to 
be a scrap of an envelope, and the first 
words that caught Lord St. Croix’s eyes 
were the name of the girl whom he had 
met so strangely—‘“* Irene Duyal.’’ 

It was as much as he could do to prevent 
an exclamation of surprise from escaping 
his lips, but he managed to check it in time, 
and went towards the window, which over- 
looked the mere. Then he became aware 
that this must have been the room from 
which the singing had come the previous 
night. 

Close up to the window an arm-chair was 
drawn—the only one the room possessed, 
indeed, and in this lay a cushion, which 
St. Croix, with a distinct purpose in view, 
examined. He was not much surprised to 
find on it two or three golden hairs, of the 
same colour and texture as those round the 
roses. 

“‘There!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Sutaner, im- 
patient under the long delay. ‘* Surely 
you have seen all you want to see now! ’’ 

‘* Not quite,’’ replied the young man, 
‘* but I won’t detain you any longer, as I 
perceive yon are rather in a hurry.” 

The fact was, he wished to be alone and 
to think over the discovery he had made ; 
and it was clear to him that, supposing- his 
ideas were true, and there was some girl in 
the house, precautions had been taken 
by the houskeeper or Mrs. Seymour—or 
perhaps both—which would certainly pre- 
vent his seeing her. ; 

He. breathed a sigh of relief as he got 
outside, and free from the clammy damp- 
ness of the atmosphere of the Dower House. 

‘* Phew! ”’ he whistled, lifting his hat from 
his brow, and letting the fresh air brash 
across his temples. ‘I don’t wonder 
the Dower House has been deserted so 
long ; few women, dowagers or otherwise, 
could live. in such an unhealthy place. I 
suppose that old witch of a housekeeper 
has become inured to it, for she looks tough 
enough to stand anything.”’ 

Not till he got to his own room, at Wood- 
leigh Court, did he examine the strands of 





hair he had put so carefully away in his 
pocket-book. Of course, they told him no- 
thing; but, all the same, they seemed to 
confirm his idea of an unexplained presence 
in the Dower House, which, for some reason 
or other it was desired to keep secret. 

Then he took ont the serap of paper, 
round which the silk had been wound, and 
spread it out on the table before him. It 
had evidently been torn from an envelope, 
and still retained the postmark of Brussels. 
Its address was: intact so far as the name 
was concerned, although part of the prefix 
** Mademoiselle '’ was missing. 

‘* What did it mean ? What could bring it 
there?’ St. Croix asked himself, almost 
inclined to believe that the interest he had 
taken in the girl, whose locket was still in 

is possession, had rendered him the victim 
of an hallucination. 

But no; there was the envelope before him, 
and the date of the postmark was that of 
two months ago. If accident had. brought 
it to Dower House, then surely a stranger 
coincidence never happened than that the 
Visvount should find it! 

The more he thought of it the stranzer it 
appeared, and the keener became bis desire 
to penetrate the mystery. Instinct warned 
him against going to Mrs. Seymour and 
telling her the result of his mission, for he 
felt it was one in which she would take 
little or no interest; indeed, he was not 
sure whether the wy herself had not a 
share in the secret, whatever it might be, 
and if so, her reluctance to his entering the 
house would be fully explained. 

More than once Harold chided himself for 
entertaining the. idea that Irene Duval’s 
place of concealment was discovered; bat 
fact, in the shape ofthe torn envelope, 
assured him that there-was some basis for 
such a belief, far fetched and romantic, as 
at first sight, it might appear. 

He was very silent all that evening, and 
in answer to Mrs. Seymour's inguiries as to 
what he had discovered at the Dower House, 
told her that Mrs. Sumner had frightened 
him away befare he had-had time to prose- 
cute his search to the end. 

She laughed and seemed amused, 

“Betty Sumner is certainly rather an 
awiul looking person,’’ she said, lightly, 
‘* but she is thoroughly trustworthy, and it 
is for that reason Sir Travice installed her 
as caretaker.” 

** 1¢ was nothing of the kind, but simply 
to please you,’’ retorted the Baronet, who 
overheard the remark. ‘‘ Personally, I 
think Mrs. Sumner the most disagreeable 
old @reature I have ever had the bad fortune 
to come across,”’ 

‘*A perfect old fiend!’’ supplemented 
Ermentrude, shrugging her white shoulders, 
and glancing acrossat her uncle's handsome 
secretary, who was looking over a batch of 
freshly arrived magazines. “ But the fact 
is, mamma is so devoted to her maid that 
she is delighted to have an opportunity of 
doing something for her.” 

‘“My maid is very devoted to me, and I 
like to show I am not. ungrateful,’’ quietly 
responded Mrs. Seymour, and after that 
the subject was dropped by tacit consent, 
and Ermentrude moved to the piano, 
whither St. Croix, as in duty bound, followed 
her. 

It is not very wonderful that he should 
not have been able to sleep that night, for 
the events of the day had excited him, and 
the constantly recurring thought of lrene 
filled his mind to the .exclusion of all 
others. 

He was glad when dawn broke, and soon 
after the sun had risen he was out-of- 
doors, sauntering aimlessly along the 
grounds, and at last taking the path t led 
to the mere, more by instinct t any con- 





scious volition. 


It, was still quite early, not yet five 
o'clock, and the dew-drops were glistening 
like diamonds on the hedges, and blades of 
grass. hs 
Except for the songs of the birds » 
complete silence reigned, and when he 
reached the plantation, 8t. Croix stood 
still to listen to the exquisite melody of 
the thrush which was trilling in a bush 
close by. 

Saddenly he started, for he heard the 
splash of oars in the water,.and filled with 
curiosity, he rapidly reached the shore of 
the mere, where he stood tor a few seconds 
concealed from view by the trunk of a tree. 

In the middle of the lake was the skiff, 
and seated in it a young girl, as fair and 
fresh as the morning itself, a young girl 
with eyes as blue as the sky, and hair that 
tie ht have been woven strands of sun- 
light. . 


It was Irene Duval ! 





CHAPTER. IX. 


Lire seemed rather hard for Marjorie 
Wyndham just then, and if she had not 
one of the brighest, sweetest, 
east selfish dispositions in the world, she 
would have become mopish and miserable. 
As it was, however, she kept on telling her- 
self that better days were in store; and 
besides, that it was her duty to appear 
happy, whether she was or not, in order to 
prevent her father from growing melan- 
choly. 

She still kept the secret of her love, for 
she knew it would grieve the Squire to 
think she had chosen for her future hus- 
band a young man who had neither name 
nor fortune to recommend him, and at the 
present juncture it was her object to keep 
from him all unpleasant om 

Contrary to her command, Roy Fraser 
had written to her, to say he would not 
leave England without seeing her, and 
begging her to meet him in the wood one 
evening in the week, in order that they 
might ay Spot: . . 

‘oor Marjorie hated the idea of a secret 
appointment, but cunning, Roy had puts no 
address on his letter, so she could not 
write and say she would not keep the 
rendezvous, and it would have been. too 
heartless to keep him waiting there all the 
evening. 

This being the case, the young girl had 
no alternative but to go; and it would be 
useless to deny that the prospect of seeing 
her lover made her blood thrill through her 
veins in joyous anticipation, and brought 
hot blushes to the cheeks, that had of late 
been more like the lily than. the rose. 

The morning before she was)to meet Roy, 
Geoffrey Wyndham arrived, and it-was easy 
to see the impression made upon him by 
the grand old Abbey, ang its magnificent 
interior, Pie 

He spent the afternoon wandering about 
the grounds, but at five o'clock made his 
appearance in Marjorie’s sitting-room, 
where the young girl was. sitting in front 
of a dainty silver tea eaulpese : 

“May I come in, Miss Wyndham?’ he 
said, pausing on the threshold of the French 
window, and removi his. bat. ‘* Your 
father told me I should find, you here,’ and 
also hinted that you would give me a cup 
of tea.’ fs 

“ Certainly,’’ assented Marjorie, trying 
her best to infuse into her manner 4 


warmth she was far from f ». ‘* Are 
you fond of tea? ’’ she added, as she poured 
it out, and handed it to hin. . 


“* Well, not:particularly—-that is to say, 
I mever nsed to be, but then I never bad 
the opportunity .of taking it from such fair 
hands before, and that makes! a consider 





able dea! of difference you see !”’ 
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“J am aftaid you are rather given to 
passing compliments, Mr.—a—Wyadbam,”’ 
guid Marjorie, pronouncing the name with 
something of a gulp; ‘*and as yon are 
going to stay here some timo, it will 

rhaps put matters on a better fonnda- 
‘tion if I tell you at once that I) don’t like 
them.” 

+ All ladies say that.’’ 

“Do they?” , 

‘‘But they don’t mean it,’’ ‘went on 
Gece with a shrug of the shoulders. 

ag ], then, in that particular I beg to 
be an exception, for 1 do mean it!” 

“All right, Miss Marjorie, I'll try and 
remember, and if ever 1 transgress you 
must put it down to——” 

Habit? ’’ interposed the girl, mischiev-’ 

ously. 
‘“«] was not going to say that ; however, it 
ean stand so, if you like. I shonld wish 
you to believe that 1 would not willingly do 
anything that Gould offend you. I want to 
be—friends.”’ 

Marjorie did not re ne but took up’ some 
embroidery that was y ng on the table, and 
suddenly became very busy. 

“ You know we are cousins,’’ be added, 
as if in exeuse for his last words. 

She looked at him steadily. 

‘1 don’t know that. Although I éall you 
‘Mr. Wyndham’ that does not mean I ac- 
knowledge you to be any relative.”’ 

‘You are cautious, Miss Marjorie. I com- 
mend you for it, but in this instance the 
caution is misplaced. If your father is 
satisfied with my proofs you certainly ought 
to be. However, we will talk on some 
other subject, shall we ?”’ 

He e the conversation with con- 
summate tact; and soon, prejudiced .as 
Marjorie was, ste was forced to confess 
that he was really rather an interesting 
person. Hn had traveled over America 
and Australia, and his remarks showed him 
to be a shrewd observer, both of men and 
things. His descriptions of scenery, of 
strange trees, and is flowers, and 
wonderful tropical birds, with rainbow-hued 
plumage, made Marjorie lay down her work, 
and listen with absorbed attention; and 
when, half-an-hour later, the Squire came 
in, he looked somewhat surprised at finding 
the two in such an ‘appareutly 
interesting téte-d-téte. 

Marjorie—rather ashamed of thus going 
over to the enemy—got up, and left the 
room, Saying something about dressing for 
dinner, and ‘watched her intently 
until she bad disappeared. 

“T congratulate you upon your daughter, 
Squire,” he observed, as the door closed. 
“She is a charming girl! ”’ 

‘She is better t that—a good girl!’’ 
rejoined the old man, emphatically. : 

** And beautiful as well!" 

_‘T don’t know so much about being beau- 
tiful. Now, if you could have seen her 
mother——”’ 

‘* T suppose she has plenty of admirers,” 
put in Geoffrey, who had no desire to hear 
the charms of Marjorie’s mother dilated 
upon, ¢ 

“ Admirers !\No, certainly not !'’ was the 
prompt response. ‘She is much © too 
yer: to go gadding about after sweet- 

rts.”’ ; ; 

‘Still, you know, sweethearts will come, 
whether or no, Then I may take it that 
Miss Marjorie is not engaged ? o. 

‘‘ Decidedly you may.” 

‘‘ And has no lover, to the best of your 
belief?” : 

“I should like to see the lover!’’ ex- 
claimed the Squire, explosively, and 

ag his sticks he spoke. ‘He had 


i ' tter 
let me cateh him—that’s all!” 





** But Miss M. ‘ 
inn farjorie be have to be mar 
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This was a proposition the Squire could 
not deny, so he remained silent. 

‘** Now listen to me, sir,” said Geoffrey, 
glancing round to mae sure they were 
alone, and there was ho chance of eaves- 
droppers. ** When you were at my rooms, 
and asked me what was the nature of the 
compromise | would accept with revard to 
the estates, I put you off with generalities, 
though the fact was, I had even then a 
distinct purpose in view, for the 
moment I set eyes on your daughter J fell 
in love with her.” 

** What !'’ interrupted tho Squire, falling 
back a few paces, and staring at his guest 
as if he thonght him inad. 

* TI fel! in love with your daughter,’ re- 
peated Geoffrey, coolly ‘‘and 1 resolved if 
possible, to win her for my _ wife. 
D ubtless you think the idea hasty and 
romantic, but if you will consider it you 
will see that it is one calculated to smooth 
all difficulties. . What I propose to do is 
this—win Marjorie’s love, aud when I make 
her my wife execute a deed, by which I 
allow you to retain possession of the Abbey, 
and all its revenues during your life, on 
condition that you give me a_ yearly 
allowanée of five thousand rounds. What 
do you think of the plan ?’' 

‘Fora few minutes the Squire could say 
nothing, for the-cool andacity with which 
the proposal was made absolutely took 


away his breath, but those few minutes. 


brovght with them reflection, and at the 
end of the pause he neither ordered the 
speaker out of the house nor ponred forth 
a torrent of indignation, as he first of all 
felt inclined to do, 

“You have taken me by surprise, Mr. 
Geoffrey ’’—for in this way did he escape 
the unpleasantness of calling his guest 
** Wyndham ’’—*‘ and I hardly know how to 
answer you. Of course, | shall put no force 
on Marjorie’s inclinations, so the decision 
rests more with her than me,”’ 

‘‘ Certainly ; but I want to make sure of 
your consent before I set about my love- 
making.” 

* You ‘have known her soch a little 
while,’’ pursued the Squire. ‘‘that she 
would feel insulted if you were to let her 


even guess your intentions. She is a proud | 


girl—my Marjorie.”’ 

*‘And TIT don’t blame her for it. Ff like 
proud girls—the prouder the better, so 
that they don’t show off their pride on me. 
IT am not such a duffer as to show my cards 
before I have won the trick, and you may 
trust my prudence to do nothing calculated 
to make Marjorie afraid of me. 1 should 
not have mentioned the subject so soon to 
you but for two things—the first, that I 
wanted to make ‘sure she had no other 
lover, and the second, that I wished you to 
know my real motive for coming down here 
to visit you, as I saw you were not quite 
satisfied With the explanation I gave you 
in town. By the way, what does that bell 
mean ?’’ he asked, as one rang. 

“Tt is the dressing bell. The seeond 
that you hear will be for dinner.’’ 

m" Then oar interview had better end, or, 
rather, let us say it shall be adjourned. I 
am glad we mg come to a full understand- 
ing with each éther, and I shall look to you 
to do all in your power to further my 
eourtship.”’ 

Saying which he left the room, while the 

stayed behind, half bewildered at 


uire 
a had taken place, and not quite sure 
whether he had been right in giving even a | 


tacit consent: to Geoffrey's proposal. 

Still, on consideration, he was bound to 
confess that such a settlement of the difii- 
culty would be the most satisfactory that 
could be adopted, for then he would retain 

m of the Abbey, and Marjorie 
never need leave her old home, or him, 





first | 
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Truth to tell, he had rather feared her 
marriage whenever he had thought of if, 
for would it mean separation from him ? 
Whereas, by espousing Geofirey, she would 
still retain her family name, and the estate 
would descend to her children 

The more the Squire thought of it the 
more he liked the idea; thus it will be seen 
that no lingering doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of Goelfrey’s claim remained. 

‘*He is not a bad sort of fellow, after 
ai,” he soliloquised, ‘‘and he is handsome 
enough to take any girl’s fancy. I daresay 
he would make a decent husband. True, he 
is « good deal older than she, but it isa 
fault on the right side, for his experience 
of the world will help him to guard her 
from its eares and anxieties. Altogether, | 
think it would really be the best thing that 
could happen for beth of us.’’ 

Having come to this conclusion, the 
Sqnire hurried upstairs to don his dress 
clothes. 

Geoffrey Wyndham was very favourably 
impressed with the Abbey and its belong- 


| ings; and certainly the very good dinner 


he ate, and the excellent wines he drank, 
did much towards deepening the im- 
pression. 

The dinner table, with its silver eperg- 


| nes, its hothouse flowers, its flashing crys- 


tal and cut glass made a pretty picture; 
and Marjorie, seated at the head of the 
table, dressed in a quaint plush gown, and 
with a bunch of tea-roses at her hosom, 
looked as charming a chatelaine as you need 
wish to have. 


Altdgether Mr. Geoflrey Wyndham de- 


| cided that bis lines had fallen in pleasant 


places. 
CHAPTER X 

THE same moment that St. Croix became 
aware of Jrene’s identity, he became aware 
of another fact, namely, that the skiff in 
which she was sitting was half full of water, 
and that she was making frantic but ‘futile 
efforts to get to shore 

, He knew that the water was very deep 
just there, and that even for a powerful 
swimmer it would be dangerous, because of 
the weeds thig¢kly tangled together under 
its surface. Still, there seemed no alterna- 
tive save for him to risk it, for if left to 
herself the girl must surely sink. 

One glance into her widely-opened, 
terrified eyes assured him that she was 
aware of her peril, but even in that moment 
it was clear she recognised him, fora radiant 
look of gladness overspread her face; and, 
dropping the oar she had until now retained, 
she stretched forth her arms with a gesture 
of involuntary appeal that was irresistibly 
touching. 

“Tt will help you!” the young man 
shouted, hastily divesting himself of coat 
and waistcoat..‘‘Only keep quiet, and 
don't lose your self-possession, and you will 
be all right.” 

She made a quick movement of assent to 
show that she understood him, bnt she could 
not help her face showing some amount of 
terror, for the water was rising higher— 
higher, and she herself was perfectly help- 
jess. 

A minnte later, and St. Croix had plunged 
in: he swam a few strokes easily and 
swiftly, but then began to struggle in the 
water, for the weeds with which it was 
choked, had got entangled round his legs, 
and hindered his further progress. 

** What is it—what is the matter? ’’ cried 
the girl, watching him, and clasping her 
two white hands together in an agony of 
terror. ‘Have’ yeu got the cramp?’ 

‘“No; not qtite so bad as that,”’ he 
managed to shout back, trying with all his 
strength to shake himself free, and feeling 
his very heart stand still with terror as he 
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thought of the consequences if he failed to 
do so, 


Death both for him and for her ! 


Never, though he lived to be a hundred 
years old, would he forget the horror and 
agony of those few moments! His veins stood 
out on his temples like knotted cords, his 
breath came in quick, sharp gasps, and 
those long, slimy, terrible’ weeds clung 
close to his limbs like horrible, writhing 
snakes. 

At last, with a supreme effort, he was 
free ; but Irene, who had guessed the truth 
of what had happened, waved him franti- 
eally back. 

** Don't come any nearer ! ’’ she cried out. 
‘*The weeds are thicker here than they are 
in the middle. Go back to shore, and try 
and get help from there.’”’ 

He took no heed of her words. What 
avail to go back when in a few minutes she 
would be beyond the reach of help, even if 
—as was very unlikely—he had been able to 
obtain it! 

But he was more careful on this second 
venture, and a few more strokes brought 
him to her side, 

**Let me catch hold of your arm,’ he 
said, hurriedly, ‘‘and for Heayen’s sake do 
not make any struggle, or you will drown 
us both. Be perfectly quict, and I can save 
you.” 

She said not a word, but yielded herself 
to him with a perfect childish confidence, 
closing her eyes as St. Croix caught he: 
firmly by the arm. 

He had rapidly measured the digtance 
with his eye, and it seemed to him that the 
island on which.the Dower House was built 
was rather nearer than the opposite bank, 
aud, besides, the weeds seemed to be a little 
less dense. 

His idea proved correct, and he reached 
the shore with a comparatively small 
amount of difficulty. 

‘“‘There!’’ he exclaimed, as he set her 
gently on her.feet, and then retreated a few 
steps. “It was a touch-and-go business, 
but, thank Heaven, it. has ended well! ’’ , 

** And for the second time you have come 
to my rescue!" she said, catching his 
hand, and holding it between both her own, 
while her lovely lustrous eyes, suffused with 
tears, were raised in gratitude to his. 
“Oh! how ean I ever thank you suf- 
ficiently !'’ 

‘* By telling me what brings you here,’’ 
he rejoined, quickly. 

The words seemed to embarrass her, for 
her eyes fell and a distressed sort of frown 
puckered her white brow. 

“*IfT have asked a rude question pray 
punish me by refusing to answer it,’’ added 
the young nobleman, gently. 

“Rude! Oh, no! Iam staying there,”’ 
indicating the Dower House with her 
finger, 

** Altogether, do you mean ? ”’ 

** Yes.”’ 

‘* With Mrs, Sumner ?’’ 

** Yes, with Mrs. Sumner.’’ 

** But she is no relation of yours, surely ?”’ 

** No, I think not, but Iam not quite sure. 
She says she is.”’ 

“‘ And how long have you been here ?”’ 

‘““Ah ! some weeks. I came the day after 
I saw you in London.’’ 

St. Croix made no effort to conceal his 
surprise. The mystery was deeper than 
ever, and, somehow, it seemed like taking 
advantage of her innocence to ply her with 
questions. 

‘‘T want you to promise me one thing,”’ 
she said, after a moment’s pause, and as 
she spoke the look of distress deepened in 
hereyes, ‘It is that you will not mention 
to anyone that you have met me.”’ 

a daca T will not, if such is your 
wish.’ 


‘“]T will tell you why. I have been 
ordered never to leave this island; and so 
you see I have been guilty of an act of 
wilful disobedience this morning.” —__ 

She spoke quite simply, and evidently in 
all sincerity. It was clear she was still 
deeply impressed with the ideas of obedi- 
ence that had been instilled into her at 
school, although for ence she had violated 
them. 

** But do you mean to tell me you are kept 
a prisoner ?’’ demanded St. Croix, much 
amazed at this revelation. 

** No, not quite that. Of course, I do not 
see anybody, and may not go out, but I am 
allowed to roam about the house as much as 
I like.” 

** Where were you yesterday ?’’ ho asked, 
abruptly. 

She looked surprised at the question. 

** Jn my sitting-room.”’ 

** Do you mean the room in the Tower ?”’ 

‘Yes ; but how do you know it is in the 
Tower ?’’ 

** Never mind .that just now. -The point 
is, | happened to be in that room yester- 
day afternoon, and I did not see you 
there.’’ 

‘*Oh! but Imust have been there. Let 
me see ’’—-she put her finger to her lips in 
an attitude of meditation—*‘ what did I do 
yesterday? Oh! I know, for it was some- 
thing very unusual! I fell asleep in the 
afternoon, and did not wake till dusk. I 
was so astonished, because it is a thing I 
have never done in my life before.’’ 

St. Croix was astonished, too, but-he did 
not give vent to his surprise, for it struck 
him that he was doing rather a foolish thing 
in keeping her here in her wet clothes. 

‘*T must leave you now,”’ he said, * to go 
and change your dress ;_but, first of all, tell 
me your name ?"’ 

‘*Treve Duval.”’ 

“ Ah! then my shot was a true one after 
all! ’’ 

‘* What do you mean ?’’ 

**T cannot tell you at this moment, for 
the history would take some time, but I 
must see youagain. Cannot you manage to 
tnect me after dinner this evening ?’’ 

She shook her head in a very positive 


negative. ‘ 
“7 cannot leave the house in the even- 
ing.” 


**To-morrow morning, then, early ?’’ 

*“*T might perhaps, but——’’ 

‘* But what ?’’ 

** Ought 1 to meet you ? '’ whispered Irene, 
her fair face glowing with blushes. ‘‘Should 
I be doing right? ”’ 

‘Quite right, under the circumstances. 
I have promised to help you and be your 
friend, and I must keep my word; I will 
come here about five o’clock to-morrow 
morning, and wait by this tree until you 
arrive. Now hasten indoors, and change 
your things, and no one need know of what 
has happened. Good-bye.”’ 

He raised the pretty white hand to his 
lips, and then she turned round, and ran 
hastily towards the house, or, at least, as 
hastily as hér dripping garments would 
permit. 

After she had gone it eae wd struck St. 
Croix that, as it was impossible to use the 
boat, he was left without any means of 
getting across to the mainland ! 

The situation was not quite as bad as it 
would have been if he had had dry clothes 
on, as a plunge more or less did not much 
signify. But he hada very decided aversion 
to risking those water-plants again, so he 
erept cautiously round until he came to a 


part of the mere that was pretty free from’ 


them, and here he dived in, and swam 
across, casting one glance up at the room 
in the Tower, before he finally turned off in 





the direction of Woodleigh Court. 


presen rman nme 

It. did not oceur to him to question hin-. 
self whether he had acted wisely in asking 
Irene to meet him, The fact that she 
was in a measure friendless seemed 
excuse enough for his taking an interest in 
her. 

‘* T wish Ermentrude were a different sort 
of woman, so that I might make of her a 
friend for Ireve,’’ he murmured, *‘ But that 
is impossible, for if | were even to mention 
her, she would probably bé jealous ; and to 
speak to Mrs. Seymour about her is out of 
the question. Well, I shall hear what she 
has to say to-morrow, and then I can 
ride over to Wyndham Abbey, and tell 
Miss Wyndham [ have redeemed my 
promise.’’ é é i 

It was not yet six-o'clock, and so, by dint 
of keeping to the plantation, St. Croix feit 
pretty sure of eluding observation, and 
entering the Court unseen. Just, however, 
as he neared the house, he heard a rustling 
in the bushes close at hand, and stood still 
—partly with the view of seeing who was 
there, and partly for the purpose of keeping 
himself concealed, : 

The figure of a woman, wrapped in a large 
grey shawl, stole quietly along between the 
trees, but with a swift, free footstep as 
if she were well acquainted with her 
ground; 

A woollen ** cloud '"’ was thrown over her 
head, and so held round her throat as to 
partially conceal her face; nevertheless, 
as she came nearer, St. Croix recognized 
her, and in his surprise uttered her 
name, : 

‘*Ermentrade | "' 

She came to a full stop, and her face grew 
very pale. To St. Croix her expression 
looked something like fear. 

**You!’’ she exclaimed. 

** Yes, and you may well be surprised at 
the plight lamin. The fact isI have had 
a ducking, but I would rather you did not 
mention it at the Court, as Sir Travice 
would be sure not to let me off without a 
considerable amount of chaff.’’ 

** But where have you been!” 

“To the-mere,’’ 

‘*And you have only just come from 
there! ’’ 

“Only jast.’’ 

‘*T suppose,’’ she hesitated slightly, as if 
not quite sure of the wisdom of her question, 
‘*T suppose you have not met anyone ?’’ 

‘*No one except yourself. ‘ou see, I 
have kept clear of the paths where work- 
men would be likely to come."’ 

* Yes, of course,’’ she answered, absently. 

“* Bat IT am surprised to meet you!’’ he 
added, not unmindful of her embarrassment. 
‘*T was not aware you were given to early 
rising !"’ 

‘Nor am I, as a rule. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when I can’t sleep I come out for a 
walk.” 

“And that has brought you here this 
morning ?’’ 

MM Yes.’’ 

-“ How did you leave the Court?’ he 
asked. . 

A deep red flushed her cheeks, and she 
looked at him with quick suspicion. 

‘*[ mean,’ he went on, “that if you 
wanted to avoid being seen you would 
hardly come out of the principal entrande!” 

“No. Ileft by a side door, and I shall 
return the same way. 1 think, if you don't 
mind, I will hurry on, for it would look 
rather strange if we -were to enter to- 
gether,’’ Y 

She passed by while St. Croix stood still, 
thinking that the morning had been full of 
surprises. Yet another one awaited him, 
for a minute or two later someone blundered 

up against him, nearly upsetting him by the 
force of the collision. 





‘* Hulloa! ’’ he exclaimed, angrily, ‘* Why 
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the ary you look where you are 
oing to ?’ 

“T beg pardon, lord ; I did not know 
it was you,’’ said Mr. Wise, humbly, for it 
was none other than the detective, who 
looked rather sheepish, as he made the 


apology. 

‘And what may bring you out so early 
in the morning ?’’ asked the young noble- 
man. 

“The same motive as brought your lord- 
ship out,’’ answered the detective, slyly— 
‘‘ business !”’ 


(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No. 1989, Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any newsagent. 








Society 


Ever since Princess Victoria paid her 
first visit to Cromer that bracing seaside 
resort has been looking forward to ming 
the site of a Royal residence: Its nearness 
to Sandringham and its accessibility from 
London give it advantages as a seaside 
dwelling for a busy monarch. Lord Suffield, 
subject to the King’s approval, has selected 
a site close the famous gold links and 
near Lord Hillingdon’s splendid mansion. 
The King is expected on a visit shortly, 
Lord Hillingdon having placed his house at 
the disposal of his Majesty. 

ARRANGEMENTS for the Coronation, which 
is likely to take place in June, rather than 
May, of next year, are in the hands of a 
Committee of the Privy Council. The State 
procession, which many people expected 
would pass down Piccadilly, will take 
the shorter route from Buckinghom 
Palace to Westminster Abbey, namely, 
the. one through St. James’s Park. 
Indeed, the Royal party are expected to 
observe precisely the same route that was 
followed when the King and Queen attended 
in person to open Parliament, the only 
difference being that the procession will 
pasg by the west side instead of the east 
side of Parliament Square in order to reach 
the Abbey. 


Ir 18 very probable that Queen Alexandra 
will pay a visit to the Duke and Dachess of 
Cumberland at Gmunden during the time 
that the King of Denmark is staying there. 
The Duchess of Cumberland is very like her 
beautiful sister so far as grace of figure 
aud movement are concerned, but she does 
not inherit to the same extent the beauty 
of face und wonderful charm of expression 
which has endeared the Queen to all who 


know her. The Queen of Hanover, 
the mother of the ‘e of Cumberland, is 
now the oldest female severeign in Europe. 


She felt extremely the death of Queen 
Victoria, with whom she was on the most 
friendly and affectionate terms as the 
widow of the Queen's first cousin. f 


. OF ALL the cradles that have been pre- 

pared for baby royalties one of the most 

magnificent is that which is being pre- 

sented by the City of Rome to the Queen,of 

Italy’sdaughter. it is silver, and is slung on 
ronze 


oe ee ie cae 
accom 
angels, keeps watch ward, and the 


Capitoline wolf also finds place in the 
decoration. No more beautiful cradle has 
been made since the one which was pre- 


sented by the City of Paris to the Empress 
Eugenie for the hapless Prince Imperial, 
which was also silver on gilt tals, 
mentation of, thie vomelsted  chictiy at 
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1 . 
Statistics 

THE official report for 1900 shows that the 
number of applications for patents was 
23,922, a decrease as compared with the 

ear previous. There has been a decrease 
in the number of applications since 1897, 
but the number of applications accompanied 
by complete specifications shows a con- 
tinuous increase. Women are responsible 
for over 2 per cent. of the patents applied 
for. Last year shows a décline in patents 
relating to cycles, but un increase in the 
matter of oil-engines for use with motor- 
cars. The most notable feature is the 
large inerease of applications for inventions 
coneerning electric traction. 

THR British Parliament is the largest 
legislative body in the world. In the 
House of Lords there are 553 persons 
entitled to vote, and in .the House of 
Commons there are 670 members. The 
United States Congress has 9) Senators and 
357 Representatives. France, in its Corps 
Legislatif, has 300 Senators and 508 Depu- 
ties... Germany, in its Bundesrath, or 
Senate, has 51 members, but its Reichstag 
has 397 members. Spain’s Cortes has 431 
members. Canada has a Senate .of 80 mem- 
bers, and a House of Commons of 215 


members. 
Gems 


SELF-INSPECTION is the best cure for self- 
esteem. 

Write it on your heart that every day is 
the best day in the year. 


We love characters in proportion as they 
are impulsive and spontaneous. The less a 
man thinks and knows about his virtue the 
better we like him. 

GREAT occasions do not make heroes of 
cowards ; they simply unveil them. Silently 
and imperceptibly we grow strong, or we 
grow weak; and at last some crisis shows 
what we have become. 


Various Ways of Proposing. 


A PRoressor in an English college, 
having been anxious to learn how the 
heroes of romance announced their desire 
to take the matrimonial plunge, carefully 
examined one hundred standard love stories 
and tabulated the various ways in which 
lovers behave while putting the all-im- 
portant question. This is the result: In 
one hundred cases where the proposal was 
accepted, no less than sixty-seven gentle- 
men kissed the lady and hegan ‘‘all of a 
sudden.’’ WHighty-one declared that they 
could not live without her, while seventy- 
two held the gir!’s hand, and thirty-six 
took her in their arms, and held her thus 
secure until a prompt or hesitating assent 
crowned their joy. Twenty-six lovers sat 
down to put the question, four fidgeted 
about with their handkerchiefs — which 
three afterward required to wipe away the 
tears of ecstasy; three stood on one foot, 
three ‘‘ reclined on the grass.’ Only four 
thought it necessary to down on both 
knees, but twice as many knelt on one. In 
thirty-two cases a prolonged period of rap- 
turous kissing took place. Only four kissed 
the girl on the cheek, but ten saluted the 
fair one's curls. Three kissed her eyes, 
two her hands, one the top of her head, one 
her nose (by mistake), and one her shaw]. 
Acceptance of the proposal caused a lump 
in the throat of thirteen lovers ; the same 
number had qualms of conscience, while 
five had eyes ‘“‘calm and clear.’ Nine 
declared themselves ‘‘the happiest men 
alive,’’ seven were deliriously happy, and 
five were too full for utterance. But, thank 
Heaven ! they soon recovered the power of 
s 
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Facetiz. 

NAMING THE PrET.—Fair customer: “T 
wish to get a novel—one with a choice of 
pretty names.’’ Saleswoman: ‘Going to 
name the baby?’’ Fair Customer: No; 
the puppy.”’ 

Gor Rip or Him,—De Smile: ‘* Why «don’t 
you go to see the De Pinkie girls any more?” 
De Bore: ‘* They are too careless. They 
leave the front door wilocked, and Ll lose a 
new overcoat every time I go there.’ 

THRIVE ON r¥.—Uncle Josh: *‘ Mean to 
tell me that when I sit in a draught and git 
eold, that cold is caused by microbes ?”* 
Unele Silas: ‘Of course! It’s caused by 
microbes that like to sit in a draught.’’ 

A Trittm Too Goop.—K riend : ** Got that 


new patent pneumatic sulky of yours 
done?’’ Inventor: ‘All complete now. 
There is only one trouble.’ ‘* What's 
that?’’ “It keeps getting ahead of the 
horse.”’ 


MADE Him Nervouvs.—Bystander : ** Don’t 
you feel terribly nervous when you are way 
up in the air?’ Parachute Jumper: ‘ Yes, 
if there’s a small crowd.’ ‘* What differ- 
ence does the crowd make ? “1% afraid 
I won't get my salary.’’ 

ArreR SunsHtye.—Mrs. Upton: “ My 
dear, we'll have to go to Brighton.’’ Mr. 
Upton: ‘ Brighton? We are all in good 
health.” Mrs. Upton: ** Yes, 1 know; but 
I bought a perfectiy lovely parasol at such 
a bargain to-day, and it, will be out of 
fashion before the summer's over.”’ 

A MAn’s REASON’s.—Mrs. Binks: ‘‘Ooo! 
doesn't it make you nervous to hear the 
wind blow so this time of night?’ Mr. 

tinks: ‘**Why?” “Just hear the win- 

dows! They rattle like anything !’’ ‘Um! 
It would make me nervous to hear the win- 
dows rattle if the wind wasn’t blowing.” 

JUVE NILE DiscoURAGEMENT. — Elsie ¢ 
‘“ Mamma, there is a fanny old man in this 
Piékwick book that's always telling his son 
to beware of the widows. Why is that?’’ 
Mamma : ‘‘ Well, a widow is supposed to be 
skilful in catching a husband.’ Elsie: 
‘Gracious! I wonder if Pll have to be a 
widow before I can get warried.’’ 

SAME OLD Stony.—News Editor : ‘‘ Here’s 
a dispatch from Swamptown, saying a 
citizen was murdered, and asking if we want 
particulars.’’ Managing Editor: ‘* No. 
Just add that the people are scouring the 
country for the murderers, and if caught 
they will probably be lynched by the infu- 
riated populace. That's all the particulars 
there ever are in such cases.’’ 

A CARELESS WoMan.—Wife : “ Henry, 
can’t you let me have some money to- 
day?” Husband: ‘“‘ What did you do with 
that five shillings Llet you have last week ?"’ 
Wife (good-naturedly): ‘‘ Well, I had to 
have a new bonnet and a heavier wrap, and 
Willie and Katie needed new shoes, and 
John had to have a new suit, and Frank a 
new hat, and Caroline needed a new gown, 
and Mary a pair of gloves, and David an 
overcoat—and—and—and, really, Henry, I 
don’t remember what I did with the change.” 

A Limit TO PROGRESS.—Ol« Gent : “ When 
the children of to-day get to be old folks, I 
don’t see how they are going to get light 
enough to read by.’’ Friend: ‘* What’s to 
hinder?’’ Old Gent: ‘‘ When I was a boy 
we used candles, and they gavo light 
enough for young eyes like mine; then, as 
I grew older, we changed to lamps, and 
later to gas ; and now we have the electric 
light, and I’m all right yet. I can read by 
that as well as 1 tised to with candles. But 
what’s to become of the children who begin 
with the electric ligit ?—that’s what Pd 
like to know,” 
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Gleanings 


Riau? thousand trained carrier pigeons 
are used by the German Army, 

From 30,000 to 40,000 pious Russians 
make yearly pilgrimages to Palestine, 

THe Russian Jew must serve in the 
army, bat he ean neverDecome more than 
a private. 

BAMBOO pens have been ig use in India 
for over one thousand years, and are still 
preferred to steel or quill pons 

THERE are in Germany tumerons com 
panies which insure against disease. In 
that country there are over 8,100,000 of 
peopice thas insured. 


A PECULIAR custom exists among the 
women of the Sooliga and Mondigo tribes 
of Western Africa. Only with veiled faces 
will they eat and drink ia the presence of a 
mab. ¥ 

THOMAS A, Epison has taken out more 
patents than any other person. The num- 
ber is 742. Franeis H. Richards comes 
next, with 619. George Westinghouse, 239 ; 
and Hiram S. Maxim, 146. 

BrieisH mail-bags in the Congo district 
of Africa have been regularly stolen by the 
natives to present to their wives. - The 
wives use them for petticoats, and thus 
what was intended exclusively for the mails 
are converted into garments for the females. 

PADEREWSKI keeps a valet whose chief 
duty is to rub the great pianist’s fingers at 
stated times, to knead the palms, and to 
erack his knuckles. Without this extra- 
ordinary exercise, Paderewski believes that 
he would not be able to play so as to satisfy 
himself. This treatment makes his fingers 
elastic and supple, 

LOVE-MAKING is very simply conducted in 
the agricultural districts of Holland. When 
a young fellow thinks he loves a girl he 
calls at her home, knocks at the door, and 
asks her'for a match to light his pipe. This 
performance arouses the interest of the 
girl’s parents, and they then make due 
inq airies regarding bis habits and his ability 
to maintain a wife. 

THE harvest moon is the designation 
given in Northern latitudes to the fall moon 


of the lunation that comes about the time of: 


the autumnal equinox. ‘Take the year 
through, the rising of the moon is retarded 
about 50 minates every day, but with the 
harvest moon tie rising is atabout the same 
hour for several days before and after the 
full. The help it may give farmers in 
gathering crops is the reason for the name, 

THE Victoria Cross was instituted on the 
termination of the Crimean campaign of 
1856, in imitation of the !'rench cross of the 
Legion of Honour. It is in the form of a 
Maltese cross, of bronze; in the centre is 
a royal crown, surmounted by a Jion, and 
below on ascroll, the words, “ For Vaiour.’’ 
The ribbon is blue for the navy and red for 
the army. On the clasp are two branches 


of laurel, and from it the cross hangs,| He says: *‘ At-that time papers were im- 


supported by the initial “ V.’’ The deco- 
ration is accompanied by a pension of £10 
a year. 

THE first champagne was prodneed in the 
province of Champagne, France, but its 
production has since extended to the 
Moselle and other districts, Pale blue 
grapes are used, and much pressure avoided, 
in order that the juicy interior may be kept 
clear of any particle of the skin. The effer- 
vescence is secured by a second fermenta- 
tion, brought about by adding sugar to the 
wine, Ina closed bottle. Spurious cham- 
pagne is made by simply adding sugar and 
some flavoured maf€er to the cheap wine or 
ordinary eider, and then charging the fluid 
with carbondjoxid gas. 
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The housewives of Eastern Canada find 
the domestic servant difficulty as acute as 
we do here. As industries open up new 
employments for women the supply utterly 
fails to meet the demand for help. So 
Chinese have been employed in many Toronto 
houses lately, and hotel-kcepers find the 
Celestial an excellent substitute for the 
old-fashioned chambermaid. One prominent 
hotel manager in Toronto has quite made up 
his mind to the revolution. He declares 
** one Chinaman does as much work as three 
girls, and he says less about it than one."’ 
That settles it. 

At one time, during the existence of the 
so-called Blue Laws in the New England 
States, it was illegal for a man to kiss either 
his wife or his children on Sunday. The 
case is recorded of Captain Kemble, who, in 
the year 1656, after a voyage of threo years, 
returned to Boston and was putin the stocks 
for twenty-four hours on the day of bis 


| arrival. His offnce was described as ‘* lewd 
|; and unseemly behaviour, for that he did 


publickly kiss his wife on the doorstep of 
his house on the Sabbath Day."’ Many 
instances of the kind may be found in 
‘*Buckle’s Introduction to the History of 
Civilization.” 

THE docking of horses tails is considered 
a cruel perfurmance and is thus described : 
At first the skin is cut all around just 
where the bone is t> be severed, and is 
then pushed back so as to leave -a fiap. 
After the bone has been sawn through, this 
fiap is brought over the raw stump and 
stitched. The tail must be made. to stand 
out straight with the hairs falling over the 
stump, beeause this is the style that fashion 
has decreed. The horse is put in his stall, 
the tail is roped up toa scaytling overhead, 
and weight is attached-to prevent it going 
beyond the proper angle, and in this posi- 
tion the tortured animal has to stand for 
ten or fifteen days, until the tendons have 
become so stiffened that the tail can never 
droop again. 

Ir 18 said that frequent sun baths are the 
best known tonics for a woman's hair. The 
Greek maidens of old, who sat on the walls 
of the city and combed their hair, owed the 
beanty of their tresses to the sun’s rays. 
When the hair is washed sit beside a 
lowered window, as the sun shines stronger 
through glass, and allow the hair to dry as it 
is being brushed. .No bleach has been found 
so suecessful as the sun, which strengthens 
and beautifies generally. When the hair 
shows a tendency to fall out, the very best 
thing to stop its coming out and promote 
jts growth is the abundant use of genuine 
olive oil. Satarate the hair thoroughly 
and keep it saturated for a week until the 
dry scalp has absorbed ail it will, then 
wash with pure soap and water. If the 
operation is repeated every two or three 
months the effect is said to be marvellous, 

THR veteran co-operator, Mr. Holyoake, 
apeaking of Brighton in the forties, men- 
tioned the difficulties that were encountered 
in distributing newspapers in those days. 


ported into the town in this wise. By 
private arrangement, made in London with 
the guard, the Brighton mail carried two 
parcels, a dummy and a real one, contain- 
ing unstamped papers. A few miles before 
reaching the town the watchful guard would 
discern moving figures in a field. The 
gaard threw the real parcel over the hedge, 
which was promptly opened at a convenient 
spot, the papers stuffed into capacious 
pockets. They were soon secretly distri- 
bated about Brighton to customers known 
but nameless. When the mail arrived in 
town the police scized the other parcel, 
and were much disgusted to find a package 
of shavings and a few of Day and Martin’s 
old blacking bottles,” 
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If everyone who devotes himself to the 
work of improving the physieal conditions 
of life is a public benefactor, Mr. Henry D. 
Perky, the founder of the Perky Million 
Dollar Club, deserves the title. His object 
through life has apparently been to study 
food questions, believing that improper 
diet is at the root of most of the ills to 
which flesh is heir. He claims that he has 
discovered the ‘‘ideal food,” and he js 
erecting a splendid’ building overlooking 
Niagara Falls, where students from all parts 
will stndy the history and preparation of 
foods. 

THk Order of the Garter id one of the 
most celebrated and ancient of all military 
orders of knighthood~in —Europe;-ana was 
instituted by Edward If. of England in 
1384. The origin of the ae is ascribed 
to an incident which occurred at a ball at 
which the King’ and Jown, Countess of 
Salisbury, were partners in adance. The 
countess is said to bave dropped her garter 
while dancing. Her royal partner picked 
it up, and diverted the attention of the 
guests by tying it round his own leg, say- 
ing *‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense ’’—*‘ Evil 
be to him who evil thinks ’’—which became 
the motto of the order which he soon after- 
ward instituted, 

Or the many changes Sammy Lee saw in 
his long life of 1038, none probably were 
greater than those in the manners and 
customs of his own race.’ A gipsy funeral, 
at which he may have been present, is thus 
deseribed in the Oxford Journal, Aug. 5, 
1830 :—-" In the coffin were enclosed a knife, 
fork, and plate, and five tapers were kept 
burning on the lid till her internient ; after 
which ceremony the whole of her wardrobe 
was burnt, and her donkey and dog were 
slatghtered by her nearest relatives. In 
conformity to a superstitous custom remain- 
ing among her tribe; thé whole of the 
appendages both living and dead are 
destroyed, in order that the defunct may 
haye the benefit of their services in the 
next world.’’ 

THERE appears to be a prospect of the 
revival ofthe fashion of wearing jewelled 
lace, which was so much in yogue in other 
centuries. It was well towards the end of 
the last centary that the taste for very fine 
laces was revived ; and it is ex ¢d that 
a resident Court in London ‘will do much for 
the cause of laces set with gems. Some 
people maintain that what Leonardo da 
Vinei painted, and what perhaps Michael 
Angelo and Titian wore. and Benvenuto 
fashioned, should surely meet with the 
approval of latter-day critics. In the 
opinion of many artists a Brussels point 
flounce get with sapphires is the acme of 
refined fembellishment.. It is certainly 
expensive, Its beauty may be judged at an 
interesting exhibition in a Bond Street 
gallery. 

Ir is now almost fifty years since the 
America won the famous omy known as 
the Queen’s Cup in a race round the Isle of 
Wight, against the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
The America, which was designed and built 
by George Steers. of Greenpoint, N.Y., and 
owned chiefly by Commodore J, C. Stevens, 
of New York, crossed the ocean to sail for 
the cup. She was registered in custom- 
house tonnage at 170 tons. She was jnunched 
in 1849. The British yachtsmen made a 
great deal of fun over the ungracefu! ap- 
pearance of the ‘* Yankee schooner.” She 
earried no foretopmast, and disple no 
boom on her foresail, but she took the | 
and held it in the race, which togk place on 
Friday, August 22nd, 1851, against six 
schooners and seven cutters of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron. She completed the rap 
of eighty-one miles, despite the loss of her 
jib-boom, eight minutes im advance of the 
Aurora, 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 





InNQuIRER.—** Red letter days”' ‘refer to 


days which have proved lueky in one's | 


earcer. The term originated from the 
ancient practice of marking saints’ days, in 
the calenders, with red letters, because 
saints’ days were considered auspicious 
occasions. 

Mrs. MOL&stY.—To clean marble, take 
two parts of common soda, one part of 
powdered pumicestone, and one part of 
finely-powdered chalk ; stir it through a fine 
sieve, and mix it with water; then rab it 
well over the marble, and all stains will he 
removed ; then wash it with soap and water, 
and. it will be as clean as ever. 

HopacooD.—Here is an excellent mixture to 
clean mahogany or walnut furniture. Com- 


bine one pint of linseed oil, one pint of the: 


best vinegar and half a pint of spirits of 
wine. Dip a soft cloth into this mixture 
and rub over the furniture, and then wipe 


hly with a clean, soft cloth. Always |-th 


thoroug’ 
shake the fluid before 
Mrs, BENJAMIN.—A simple way of keep- 
the soft and white is to take a 
tof old and large gloves, smear them 
inside with mutton tallow ; then, before re- 
tiring, rub mutton tallow on the hands, and 
put on the gloves. In the morning wash 
the hands with olive oil and good castile 
soap. This plan, repeated two or three 
times, will produce the desired result. 
MARJORIE,—~The soreness of your lips 
may arise from the cause stated—your habit 
of. biting thread instead of cutting it with 
scissors. This is an. imprudent, practice, 
beeause it is well known that acetate of 
lead is used to harden silk thread and give 


ita gloss. Lead poisoning has often re- 
sulted from this habit. y listerine to 
the lips, and it is likely the, soreness will 


be relieved. 


Gro. MASTER.—The descriptive of 


the characteristic of a blunt speaker who | 


“calls a spade a spade’’ is found amony 
the apothegms collected Platarch, and 
is said to have been . by Philip. of 
‘conplained shai ae tidak tat ta cosy to 
complained ti ‘on the way to 
the palaces had called him a traitor. “ ‘Ay, 
quoth the xing, “my. are a blunt 
people, and always pg by their 
proper names, they and 

spade a spade,” Wa, cae hoist ’ 
wealth hile cca 7 —— 
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VICTORINE.— Diseased gums may be re- 
stored to a healthy condition by.the follow- 
ing lotion :—Twenty drops of carbolic acid, 
two drachms of spirits of wine, six ounces 
of distilled water. Before using, clean the 
teeth by means of a-soft brush, dipped in 
lukewarm water; then, with a brush kept 
for the purpose, apply a little of the lotion. 


KENWAY.—Sarah Bernhardt, the great 
French actress, is a Jewess on her mother’s 
| Side only. Her father was of the Christian 
| faith, and had her educated in a convent. 
Her first appearance on the stage was made 
at the Théatre Frangais, Paris, in 1862, bat 
| With only fair snecess. Four years later, 
in 1866, she appéared at the Od«on, and 
from this period dates her brilliant career. 

OorkALu.—The photograph is that of a 
very attractive lady, with beautiful and 
expressive features, indicating intelligence 

wisdom. I do not wonderthat the man 
of your choice is somewhat jealous at any 
marked favours shown by you to thus 
‘whom he considers rivals. If you are 
feaig med you will not give him any cause 
t jealousy. 

STUDENT.—The monarch whoSe life was 
saved by a cobweb was David. The Talmud 
states that when David was fleeing from 
Saul, he took refuge in the cave of Adullam, 
and while there a spider wove his web over 
the entrance. Saul, noticing the unbroken 
reads, passed on and continued his pur- 
sait. The same legend is told of Mahomet ; 
of St. Felix, who is sometimes represented 
in art with a spider spinning its web; and 
of Bruce, in Scott’s “Tales of a Grand- 
father,”’ 

-CARRtIE.—An excellent wy of removing 
grease spots from silk is by an application 
of French chalk or cornstarch in this way : 
Powder the chalk fine and fill two littic 
cheese-cloth bags loosely with it. Jay one 
bag a the board, stretch the grease 
spot, right side down, over it, and cover 
the spot with the second bag, patting it out 
flat. The chalk should not be more than a 
quarter of an inch thick. Place a heavy 
hot iron on top of the upper bag and let it 
remain for a few minutes, being careful not 
to scorch the rest of the silk meanwhile. If 
the spot does not disappear after the first 
application, repeat the proeéss until the 
last vestige of grease has disappeared. 

RR&x.—Yon say that you have been keep- 
| ing company with a young lady for fourteen 
months, and are convineed that she pos- 
sesses all the qualifications essential to 
make you a good wife. But you’are not 
| familiar with the most approved methods of 

springing a marriage proposal upon ‘her. 
| The most sensible way, when a favourable 
| Opportunity has arisen, is to put the request 
| in the simplest words, and avoid all senti- 
mental gush and nonsense. Rest assured, 











the young lady will thus be induced two |, 


admire her lover's plain, straightforward 
manner, and ber tactful demeanour on the 
| occasion, if she be as sensible as be, will 
ble him to sequit himself creditably on 
| this momentons occasion. 
‘INQUIRER.+-An attractive persoial appear- 
ce is a recommendation, but it is not 
slvays sure sign of good character and an 
disposition. Except to a student 
of p my, it is extremely difficult to 
prson’s outward appearance 
yeneral eharacter is, and it 
0 rely on j 
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“OsSCY” 
BEAUTIFIES 
pape WOMEN 


eat? by endowing them with a 
‘ Magnificent Figure Typical 
of the True English Beauty 
go much admired by 
all, It pexmanently 
develops the Bust, 
Shoulders, Neck 
Arms, ote., for which 
B purpose it stands 
warivelled. OSCY is 
applied externally 
only, is cheap, and 
lasting in effect. 


Testimonials frorn the highest medical authorities. . 


inty booklet aud full information sent under 
eover for stamp to Lady Manager. 
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HEADACHE, INDICESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES, 
Of all Chemists, Téd., 15, 14d., anc Qs, Od. per box, 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
8 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Sireet. London, B.C. 
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KatTy,—yYour silliness is apparent, net | 
ouly in your vindictive denouncement of 
the young man you have been striving to | 
capture, but in the method you have devised | 
to show him your aversion. Because the | 
person upon whom you have lavished your 
affection does not reciprocate the amorous 
feeling, in senseless pique you propose to 
Marry a man for whom you really care | 
nothing, for the simple reason that he | 
happens to be particularly disliked by the 
man you admire. I fail to see what satis- 
faction you imagine you are going to derive 
from such an extraordinary proceeding. 
You have evidently written under the in- } 
fluence of wounded vanity, and I hope that 
your better nature and common sense will 
come to your aid presently, and show you 
what a preposterous idea you were enter- 
taining. 





Mrs. Monk.— You. tell me you are per- 
petuatiy annoyed by ‘a meddling husband, | 
who insists on interfering in household 
matters, assuming authority as the king of 
the kitchen, and striving to regulate other 
domestic affairs which come directly under 
a wife’s prerogative,”’ While he insists in 
this unwise interference, conflicts will con- 
tinue. From your statement he must be 
what sensible women would. characterise as 
a ‘*Molly”—a household meddler of the 
male sex. He should be made to understand 
that in internal affairs the wife must be 
permitted to direct, provided her manage- 
ment is careful, systematic, and economical. 
The condition of a married man shéuld be 
that so happily described by a distinguished 
writer, who is said to have publicly stated : 
**T am a Governor outside of my home ; at 
home I am no more than a ieutenant- | 
Governor.’’ This wise decision ought to | 





man who is eager to rule as king of the | 
kitchen to take a back seat, and permit his | 
wife to reign in peace. 


HuMiLtATED.—It is unwise to permit your- 
self to be annoyed by the idle talk you hear 
from your female friends regarding the 
young man with whom you are Pepe 
company. It is unjust to listen to sue 
stories, and allow them to influence you 
without first going to the young man and 
telling him all you have heard, and giving 
him the chance to clear himself. As far as 
I can gather, there is no evidence that your 
Jover has been in the least unfaithful, and 
hardly any foundation for the stories that 
you have been forced to hear. In any case, 
itis your duty to sift the matter to the 
bottom before you place credence in sach 
gossip. 

HOUSEKEEPER.—The washing of blankets 
should take place about once a year, not 
oftener, as frequent washings make them 
thin. Choose a bright day, when the 
weather is settled, so that they may be 
washed, dried, and thoroughly aired in the 
sun before being put away for the summer. 
Pour, into a tub half a pint of liquid ammonia | 
water, throw in the blanket lightly, then | 
immediately pour sufficient water over the 
blanket to cover it. By putting in the 
ammonia first, and adding the water after- 
ward, the fumes of the former are sent 
through the blanket and tend to loosen the 
dirt. Press the blanket against the sides 
of the tub, and stir and press it in every 





part, but it must not be rubbed. Then rinse | 
in fresh warm water of the temperature as | 
the. first, then yee — wring as dry af 

sible through a wringer, shake well, and | 
fons out to dry. As the blankets dry, a! 
little water will collect in the corners ; this 
should be squeezed out from time to time. | 
When the blankets are half dry, take them | 


‘Mac.—When it is noticed that the hair is 
becoming thin, the very best thing to stop 
its ou, and promote its growth is 


the a use of genuine olive oii, 
Saturate the hair tho: and keep it 
saturated for @ week,. 1 dry scalp 


has absorbed all it will, then wash with 
pore eee — and p ma If this opera- 
tion is repea) every or three months 
the effect is said to be marvellous. 


Katre.—You “manifested wise judgment 
and good sense in breaking off lover-like 
relations with a young man who endeavours 
to entertain you, /night after night, with 
tedious recitals regarding his numerous 
aches, pains, and ailments, and @istressing 
descriptions of his various methods of treat- 
ment, with minute accounts of the effects of 
the numerons pills, potions, liniments, and 
other com he uses to banish his 
multitudinous maladies. A man who is 
constantly seeking sympathy by revealing 
his experiences as an invalid, and who 


| apparently revels in ailments which are 


more or less i » Would not prove a 
cheering tla , and is utterly unfit for 
matrimonial life. He needs the services ofa 
trained nurse, whom he is willing to pay for 
listening to an endless and exasperating 
catalogue of his physical woes. 





Tux LONDON READER is sent to any part of 
the world, post: free Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and 
Eightpence. 


t= Ail, LETTERS TO BE ADDRESSED TO | 


down, shake them, and hang them up again | THE Eprror oF THE LONDON Ruaper, 50-52, 
have sufficient force to compel the gentle- | with the other end up. Blankets when not | Ludgate Hill, B.C. 


in use should be neatly folded and placed in | 
soft paper in a trunk containing bags of | 
camphor. { 


«*« We cannot undertake to return re- 
jected manuscripts. 
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THOUSANDS CAN PROVE 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER’ 


ECZEMA, RHEUMATISM AND CONSTIPATION. 


Physicians Recommend them 


Duties of Best 
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Extensively, 


Marriage, 
Weddings, and 
The Home! 


This New Book, with Preface by: Dean Farrar, 
explains everything in regard to 
Wedding by Banns, Special Licence, at Registry 
Office, etc., and contains information about Invita- 
tions, Presents, Wedding Dress, Brid 





Man, Groomsmen and Bridesmaids, 


and details concerning Bouquets, Floral Decorations, 
the. Ring, Organist, Choir, Furnishing, Wedding 
Breakfast, Honeymoon, etc,, ete. Absolutely invaiu- 
able to all engaged couples. 


If you require a copy kindly fill in the enclosed 
coupon and return it with 
the amount mentioned below to F. W. Sears, 7; 
Osborne Chambers, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


order or stamps for 








Frazer's Tablets can be obtained ot all Chemists in pale 
green boxes, with the words Frazer’s Tablets in gold letters 
on the lid, price 1s. 144. per box, or post free 1s. 3d. from 


all Chemists and 


FRAZER’S TABLETS, LTD., 
95, FARRINGDON STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 
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